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PREFACE 


The development and behavior of employers' associations in 
the United States is a subject which has received relatively little ; 
attention as compared with that accorded labor organizations. The f 
National Association of Manufacturers, the largest non-trade 
employers' association in the country, has received no adequate 
notice. Its vigorous activities in opposition to the practices of 
trade unionism are of sufficient importance to justify this researchd 

An attempt is here made to enumerate the forces responsible 
for the Association's existence, and to study critically its 


purposes, policies and methods, as they relate to labor. To this 


end it has Seemed necessary to present an historical survey, tollow-| 


ed by the purposes as set forth in the Association's constitution, 


the labor policies embodied in its “Declaration of Principles" and 
later pronouncements, the legislative and propaganda methods 
employed, and something of the organization's achievements. 


The Proceedings of the... e Annual Convention of the 


National Association of Manufacturers proved to be the most valuable | 


Source, though many other publications of the Association were 
examined, particularly the files of American Industries. The 
libraries visited in making this investigation include the Library 
of Congress, the Reference Library of the United States Department 
of Labor, the Reference Library of the National Association of 

Manufacturers in New York City, and the Library of the University 


of Illinois. 


The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Nathan 
B. Williams, Associate Counsel of the National Association of 


Manufacturers, and to Noel Sargent, Manager of its Industrial 


Relations Department, for providing access to valuable material 


existent only in the New York and Washington offices. To Mr. 
Sargent acknowledgement is also due for his constructive criticism 
upon reading the entire thesis, The author owes to Professor 
Gordon S. Watkins his first interest in this subject, and is 
indebted to Professor Edward Berman for reading the manuscript and 
oifering many helpful suggestions, but thanks are especially due to 
Professor E. L. Bogart under whose guidance this work has been 


prepared. 
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LABOR POLICIES OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


Chapter I 
STRUCTURAL AND FUNCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Out of the struggle between the forces of organized labor 

and organized "business" a structural and functional parallelism 
l j 

has arisen. Local, regional, national and international employers' | 


associations parallel the corresponding organizations of labor. 


The structure may be based upon a craft or upon a combination of 
crafts or trades. General alliances and citizens' associations 
correspond to the general labor union, while coal operators and 
publishing associations are typical of the industrial form. 


Functionally the comparison is equally striking. Business, uplift, 


and predatory types exist. Some writers would simplify the : 
analysis by a two-fold comparison, the first group of employers! | 
associations being those organized primarily to deal collectively 
with unions, while the second are hostile to unionism and the 

| principle of collective ‘eget One type has as its chief 

| goal the maintenance of industrial peace, while the other wants 


| peace only when it can be secured without sacrificing certain 


Hoxie, R. F. Trade Unionism in the United States, p. 189. 


2 
Watkins, G. S. Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems, 
Pe ° E 


1 
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anti-union principles. The latter group is composed of militant 
employers' associations, which, because of their extreme conserva- 
| tism and bitter opposition to unionism, may be classed as the 


belligerent type. 


| The National The National Association of Manufacturers, aided 
1 Association of 4 

| Manufacturers by the National Industrial Council and the League 
I characterized 5 

in relation to for Industrial Rights, is illustrative of those 

| other types of 

| employers' associations which manifest at times extreme 

| associations 

hostility to trade unionism. Structurally the 


| National Association of Manufacturers bears no resemblance to any 


| national labor organization, since its membership is confined 
exclusively to local or single manufacturers. It differs in 
structure from the American Federation of Labor, which, aided by 
the great railway brotherhoods, is its chief opponent. There is 

in the National Association of Manufacturers nothing comparable 

: to the state, national, or city central organizations forming so 

‘| large a part of the American Federation of Labor. Functionally 

| these organizations have more in common; the National Association 

| of Manufacturers serving, like the American Federation of Labor, 

| a large group of autonomous units which differ widely in industrial 
pursuits but have a common interest in the maintenance of favorable 
| trade conditions and industrial relations, with centralized 
influence in the fields of propaganda and legislation. 


Siam aaa naa a a Ea 
| Adams and Sumer. Labor Problems, p. 281. 
4 Shwe ere! Sry te 


| Formerly the National Council for Industrial Defense. 
5 


Formerly the American Anti-Boycott Association. 


: Origin The first effective proposal that the manufacturers 
| and early 
leadership of the country organize came, it would appear, from 


: the editor of a Southern industrial journal, the Dixie Manufacturer : 
| I This aggressive leader, Thomas H. Martin, urged the 
manufacturers through his editorials to combine, and definitely 
chose the first time and place of M T He has been referred 
to as the founder of the organization, but unlike many other 
national movements the early leadership seemed vested not in one 
individual but in the co-operative effort of several. In fact the 
Southern editor soon disappeared from the picture, and Col. Thomas 
P. Egan stood forth as the leading figure when the manufacturers 
assembled for organization at Cincinnati in January, 1895. The 


former has been referred to as the "father of the thought" and the 
8 


latter as the "father of the organization." Mr. Egan was the 
chairman of the Cincinnati committee of business men which 

provided largely for the expense of the first national meeting 

and formally called the convention. He:was elected chairman of the 
temporary organization, later permanent chairman, and finally 
president of the convention. Among those who called the organiza- 


tion into being were President William McKinley and Senator Poraker : 


of Ohio. Thomas Dolan, of Philadelphia, was elected the first 
9 
president of the association. 


6 

Souvenir Album of Atlanta Issued by the City and Chamber of 
Commerce in Compliment to the National Association of Manufacturers;/j 
Cf. N. A. M. Bulletin. "The Nation"s Industry in Convention." 
October 5-7, 1926, p. 3. 
7 


American Industries, May, 1913, p. 33 (Abbreviated, Am. Ind.). 
Bera ergo en ree eee ~ SS 

N. A. M. Bulletin. op. cit., pe l. 
9 


| Proceedings of the . . . Annual Convention of the National 


ETSI 
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Causes under- In the recorded utterances of these early 
lying the 

none-militant leaders there is to be found hardly a note of 
attitude of the 

organization hostility toward organized labor. Such a 


from 1895-1902 
policy of opposition did not appear until 


Bo he early years being largely devoted to tariff reform and 
the promotion of foreign trade. This change in policy may have 
been due to new PNE Tsa more fundamental forces may have 
been operative. The modern employers' association did not appear 
until 1886 when the Stove Founders' National Defense Association 
was organized, and the important national strikes of the decade 
that followed tended to cement employers in a common effort to 
stay the rising tide of organized labor. <A superior neutralizing 
foree, however, set in during the nineties which led to the | 
temporary development of negotiatory rathor than belligerent 
associations. This manifested itself in trade agreements which 
were especially common to the period from 1898 to 1902. This 
period of wars, the Spanish-American and the Boer wars, was 
comparable to the period of the Great War in that it artificially ! 
stimulated commerce and brought prosperity to certain manufacturers. | 


| ABsociation of Manufacturers, 1920, p. 27, 29, 106l Abbreviated, | 
Proc. N. Ae 3 920"). ! 
LO 


"Eight Hours for Laborers on Government Work." Hearings before 
the Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 1902, p. 23, 
| 24; Cf. Am. Ind., November 2, 1903, p. 8; Proc. N. A. M., 1904, 
Ps 116; 1907, p. 13, 14. 


Gompers, Samuel. Labor and the Employer, p. 5l. 


The trade agreement offered the means whereby skilled labor so much : 


in demand could be secured and held with that degree of certainty 


| which made possible accurate cost calculations. Early in this 


century, however, dissatisfaction arose on the part of certain 


employers’ associations, and in several notable instances organized 


labor was accused of failure to keep faith under the trade 


agreements. This led some of the older employers' associations 


to drop their trade agreement policy and adopt one of hostility 


to unionism. This experience came to the National Metal Trades 


Association in 1901 when it ceased its attempt to operate under 
12 


a trade agreement with the Machinists' Union. Likewise the 


National Founders' Association became belligerent toward the 
13 
Iron Molders’ Union in 1904, and a similar course was taken by 


the National Erectors' Association in its dealings with the 


International Association otf Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
14 


after 1905. 


This antagonistic spirit on the part of leading trade 


Organizations seemed to spread to non-trade associations, for by 


1902 the National Association ot Manufacturers was actively 


opposing the methods of organized labor, as did also the American 


Anti-Boycott Association. National employers' associations, 


organized early in this century, were in most cases opposed to 
1 5 A E E ZAER REP gr aa — a a aa TIC) 
Willoughby, W. F. "Employers' Associations for Dealing with 


Labor in the United States." Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
vol. xx, p. 119 et seq. 


13 
Stecker, Margaret L. "The National Founders' Association." 


Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xxx, p. 353, 354. 


Willoughby, W. F. op. cit. 
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unionism from their inception. This was true of the American 
Anti-~Boycott Association, now the League -for Industrial Rights, 
and the Citizens’ Industrial Association of America, organized 
respectively in the years 1902 and 1903. These trade and non- 
trade employers' associations are representative of those which 
now resist collective bargaining and recognition of the unions, 
on the theory that where the complete autocracy of the employer 
is preserved the interests of ali are better cared for than under 
any scheme of industrial democracy yet devised. This conclusion 
has not been reached by deductive reasoning alone. Several 
writers have shown that it is based primarily upon a wealth of 
experience, for, among the employers' associations most active in 
opposing the growth of unionism, are those which, after giving 
the system of trade agreements a trial, have found them 
er tn hes 

The National Association of Manufacturers changed its 
attitude toward organized labor in conformity with the tendency 
of the time. Originally organized to promote export trade in 


16 

manufactured goods from the United States, to foster commercial : 

Stecker, Margaret L. op. Cit., p.e 353; also Gary, Elbert H. : 
"The Public Be Informed." World's Work, December, 1926, p. 203, 
204. . 
16 | 

The methods to be employed in the extension of export trade were 
as follows: 

a. The sending ot commissions of experts to foreigH countries 

to study and report upon their industrial conditions and require- 


| ments 


b. The dispatch of competent salesmen, speaking the language, 
to the countries, to supply their wants. 

Ce The establishment of sample warehouses in all the commer- 
cial centers of Europe and the East. 

d. The restoration of the American Merchant Marine. 
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17 18 
| education, with no defined labor policy, the Association in 1902 


| launched an anti-union program which has since varied only in the 

| me thods employed in its execution. It should be noted that this 

| was not a complete reversal of the Association's program. Rather 
| its new labor policy Should be characterized as an added feature 

| which has come to occupy the center of the stage of its activities. 
The display of a new and unfriendly spirit toward organized 
| Labor after 1902 was considered by some to be but the revitalizing 
| of an original purpose lying dormant tor several years, but 
evaptueless fundamentally the raison d'etre of the organization. 

| Might this interence be made from the following statement, made by 
le leading Southern manufacturer in addressing his fellow members 
jat the 1904 convention: 


"Phe National Association of Manufacturers had its origin 
in. . . the brain and heart of . . . Thomas H. Martin..., 
who... conceived the idea that it was time that the 
manufacturing interests ot this country should be organized 
and consolidated. Labor was already united, labor was moving 


e. The Substitution, aS far as possible, of Specific for 

i ad valorem duties in the tariff. 

f. The conclusion of commercial treaties on the basis of 

i reciprocity; Circular of Information of the N. A. M., No. 18, 

ip. 2; No. 17, pe 2, 3; Proceedings of the National Reciprocit 

| Convention held under the auspices of the N. A. M., Washington, 

| November 19, 20, 1901. As early as 1896 the National Association 

| Ot Manufacturers was active also in an effort toward the establish- 
i ment of a Federal Department of Commerce and Manufactures. Circular 
i Of Information of the N. A. M., No. 4. 

| 17 

| Am. Ind., November 2, 1903, p. 8; May 15, 1908, p. 21; Proc. 

iN. A. M., 1897, p. 92, 93; 1898, p. 20-22, 62; 1900, p. 115-118, 
ao Circular of Information of the N. A. M., No. 40, p. 19. 

| 18 


No mention is made of industrial relations in the original draft | 
| of purposes of the National Association of Manufacturers as publish- | 
jed in 1896. Circular of Information of the N. A. Me, No. 1, June 
} 15, 1896; Proc. N. Ae Me, 1920, pe 106. 


rae See 


as one man; labor in splendid phalanx-like precision was moving 
like an army to the accomplishment of its great design. Capital 
was disorganized, had no coherent force, had no definite, united 
policy to interpose against the aggressions that might be made 
upon its interests. Therefore he resolved that the time had 
come when to be disorganized was to be demoralized, and to be 
demoralized was to be damned; that the discipline of an army 
was no more important than the organization of industry." 19 


Again it might be mentioned that without doubt a contribut- 
ing cause for the docile behavior of the organization in its early 
history lay in its structural weakness. At first it appeared as a 
voluntary aga a with no binding charter and a comparatively 


small membership. It barely lived through the first year of its 
21 


existence. 

Technique of The first constitution was drawn up at the tirst 
organization: 

constitution annual convention, held January 21, 1896, in 


Chicago, at which time the name "The National Association of 
22 
Manufacturers of the United States ot America" was adopted. The 


original draft of the constitution contained but six brief articles 


relating to membership, officers, meetings, executive committee, 


23 


i dues and amendments. Minor amendments were made at several 


| which has in turn been amended five times. 


conventions prior to 1908, when a new constitution was drawn up, 
i 24 


fi 


{ 


Proc. N. A. M., 1904, p. 243, 244, 
20 


of the N. A. M., No. 17, April 24, 1897, p. 2. 
2l 

Am. Inä., May 15, 1908, p. 23. 
22 

The initials of the Association's full name form its code name, 
"Namusa." 
23 i 
Circular of Information of the N. A. M., No. 1, June 15, 1896. 
24 

Gonstitution and By-Laws oť the National Association oť 


In 1897 there were less than 900 members. Circular of Information | 
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| Membership In 1905 the Association was chartered as a member- 

: Ship corporation under the laws ot the State of 

| New York. It was not organized along the lines of any single 

| industry but solicited membership from individuals, partnerships 

| and corporations engaged in all kinds of manufacturing. There are 
at present (1927) 3090 active and associate members. Active 

| members are those engaged in manufacturing in the United States 
and comprise mae cats majority, while associate members are those 


| not so engaged. Individuals, firms or corporations not eligible 


: to active membership may be admitted to associate membership upon 


the payment of the same dues imposed upon active members. Such 
members have the privilege of the floor at conventions, but are not 
entitled to ee The largest membership which the organization 

? has had was in 1921, when there were over 5000 active and associate 
| members. This was an increase of forty-seven per cent over Bwm 


The decrease of nearly two-fifths in the last five years has 


several contributing causes, among which are an increase in dues, 
certain internal dissensions, and a corresponding decrease in its 
opponent's numerical strength. 


Chart I shows the membership from the time of the Associa- | 


| tion's first annual convention in 1896 to that of 1926. The 


| notable increase in membership in 1903 and 1904, and again in the 


Manufacturers, adopted at the 14th Annual Convention, 1908; also | 
| see amendments in Proc. N.e A. M., 1910, p. 76-77, 292; 1913, p.e 86; | 
| 1919, p. 182; 1922, p. 143; 1925, p. 300. 

| 25 


Constitution and By-Laws of the National Association of 
| ea RGT REEDS, 1922, p. 4; Cf. Proc. N. A. Me, 1908, p. 131. 


Constitution and By-Laws of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1922, p. 4, ll. 


| BT roe. N. A. M., 1921, p. 108, 109. 
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| war and post-war period, bears a close resemblance to like 

increases in the membership of the American Federation of Labor, 

| as is shown in Charts II and III. Each of these opposing organiza- 

tions shows approximately forty per cent decrease since 1921. 
Table I represents the membership of the National Associa- 

: tion of Manufacturers by states. New York heads the list with 

| 663 members, followed by Pennsylvania, 471 and Ohio, 3545. Other 

strong industrial states of the North-east and North-central 

regions follow with large numbers, while the wheat lands of the 

Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, the Old South and the Mountain 

| States, are scarcely represented. The only states west of the 

| Mississippi having more than twelve members are California, 55, 

, and Missouri, 92. Mississippi, South Carolina, and Utah, each have 

! but one member. 

: In classifying the membership of the National Association 

: of Manufacturers by industries, it is shown in Table II that 

| nearly one-third of the members manufacture specialties, while 

| 422 are in the textile industry, and 367 manufacture machinery. 

| Other leading industries represented are paper and paper goods, 

| lumber and woodwork, iron and steel, graphic arts, food products, 

! electrical goods, chemicals including paints, and automotive 


| products. 


| Government The Board of Directors consists of not more than 
thirty members, including the President, the 
| Treasurer, and VicePresidents from each of the fifteen states 


| having the largest reported membership in the Association upon 
| 28 


| election day of the annual meeting, and six directors-at-large. 
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i Table I. MEMBERSHIP BY STATES 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUPACT URERS 
x 
September, 1926 


: States Number of members 
l Alabama 23 
California 55 
f Colorado 4 
í Connecticut 160 
} Delaware 12 
l Georgia 18 
| Idaho 3 
Illinois 229 
Indiana 81 
Towa 25 
Kentucky 27 
| Louisiana 3 
Maine 10 
í Maryland 19 
i Massachusetts 198 
i Michigan 130 
| Minnesota 13 
Mississippi 1 
i Missouri 92 
? Nebraska 4 
' New Hampshire 5 
; New Jersey 204 
New York 663 
North Carolina 2 
Ohio 345 
Oregon 8 
Pennsylvania 471 
Rhode Island 71 
South Carolina 1 
Tennessee 52 
Texas 4 
Utah l 
Vermont 5 
Virginia 9 
Washington 12 
West Virginia 15 
Wisconsin 117 
Total 3090 


| Letter and manuscript from the Manager of the Industrial 
|; Relations Department of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
| December 1, 1926. 
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| Table II. MEMBERSHIP 
| Classified by Industries 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
september, 1926 


Industries Number of members 
Agricultural Implements 17 
Asbestos Products 4 
Automotive Products 96 
Brushware 9 
Cement, Stone, ete., 354 
Chemicals (Including Paints, etc.) 186 
Clay Products 52 
Coal 19 
Contractors 18 
Electrical Goods 87 
Food Products 117 
Purs 6 
Glass and Glassware 38 
Graphic Arts 98 
Hats and Millinery 22 
Hides and Leather 33 
Iron and Steel 108 
Lumber and Woodwork 174 
Machinery 567 
Moving Pictures and Apparatus 5 
Paper and Paper Goods 106 
Petroleum, etc., 6 
Rubber and Rubber Goods 28 
Shoes and Leather Goods 57 
Specialties 974 
Textiles 422 
Tobacco 9 

Total 3090 
* 
Letter and manuscript from the Manager of the Industrial _ 
| Relations Department of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
i December 1, 1926. 
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| Three other directors-at-large may be appointed by the President, 

| with the approval of the Board of Directors, from states or 

| territories not otherwise represented on the Board. It is also 

: provided that each ex-President retaining membership in the 

| Association Shall be a member of the Board of Deseto An 

| Executive Committee of five, chosen by the Board of Directors 
legated to it during the | 


30 
interim between the Board meetings. The annual meeting of the 


from its members, has full power de 


| Association is held in October, when officers are elected, | 


business transacted, and departments make reports. 


Oe 
Financial The members pay one hundred dollars annual dues, 
structure, 
National and have equal voting power at the conventions. 
Manufact ur- 


ers Company The democracy of management is still further secured 
through the choice of Vice-Presidents by the different state 


delegations. The President, Vice-Presidents am the Directors 

33 ' 

serve without compensation, The Association "is not organized for í 
34 

pecuniary benefit" and so cannot make or declare dividends. Its 


business corporation, the National Manufacturers Company, the 

stock of which is owned by the National Association of Manufactur- 
35 

ers, functions as a fiscal agent. It has published for many years 

| a monthly magazine under the title American Industries, and issues 

ee ee ee 

i These states in 1926 were California, Connecticut, Illinois, | 

Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 

New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tannessee, and 

Wisconsin, 

29 

a present(1927) there are no ex-Presidents living. 


Constitution and By-Laws ot the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1928, p.e 7. 


Slerior to 1985, in May. 
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| periodically the American Trade Index containing alphabetically 


| arranged paragraphs relating to the business and products of its 


many members. This index is prepared in several foreign languages, 
and sent to prominent merchants and buyers in foreign countries. 
The National Manufacturers Company has, in addition to the 
publication of a mass of other literature, financed domestic and 
foreign investigations relating to industrial education, workmen's 
compensation, accident-preventing devices, health and insurance, 
and employment services. The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers maintains its general office in New York City in connection 
with that of the National Industrial Council, a legislative wing 
at Washington, D. C., with a third otfice operated on a small scale 
at the home of the ere a 
The dues were changed trom fifty to one hundred dollars in 1924; | 


Cf. Proc. Ne A. Me, 1924, p. 10. : 


The President now receives a salary as a recompense for duties 


; formerly borne by the Business Manager, since that office has been |} 
| discontinued. 


| 34 


Constitution and By-Laws of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1922, p. 4. 
55 

N. A. Me Bulletin. "A Quarter Century of Service." 1919, p. 5. 
56 

The title was changed to Pocket Bulletin in January, 1926, and j 
it has been reduced much in size. | 
3” 

This is now (1927) located at Nashville, Tenn., the home of 


| President Edgerton. There are about seventy employees in the three 
| offices. The base of operations in New York is convaniently 

| located in the Hudson Terminal Building, and provides commodious 

| quarters for members to meet business associates or customers, 


| hold committee meetings and conduct correspondence. Members also 
| tind here at their service stenographers, interpreters, translators, | 


trade advisers, statisticians, patent and trade-mark advisers, 
industrial relations experts, organization specialists, and a 


| reference library. 


18 


| Departments: The work of the National Association of 
| trade, law, 
| publicity, Manufacturers has been organized under four 
| industrial 
relations departments, Trade, Law, Publicity, and Industrial 


| Relations. The Trade Department is a re-organization of what was 
| formerly called the "Foreign Trade Department." This is the oldest 
| department, and in early years embraced most of the functions of 
: the organization. Today the scope of its activities is indicated 
in its formation of four bureaus: first, the Bureau of Trade 
Advisers, for the Latin American, European, Asiatic, and Domestic 
: divisions; second, the Bureau of Information, deaLing with facts 
concerning foreign and domestic laws of commerce, customs tariffs, 
trade mark registrations and research; third, the Credits Bureau, 
| making investigations as to the credit of foreign and domestic 
| buyers, and the status of disputed accounts; and finally, the 
Translation Bureau, embracing the Latin, Teutonic and Oriental 
meee These bureaus and their subdivisions are headed by a 
staff of experts who are in constant communication with a corps of 
over two thousand correspondents located in every city and town of 
commercial importance in foreign lands. 

In 1919 the Trade Department formed the Namusa Corporation 
| for the purpose of helping members who might wish to avail them- 
| Selves of the privileges granted by the Webb-Pomerene Law of 1918. 
The preliminary work of organization and incorporation was conduct- 
| ed under the auspices of the National Association of Manufacturers, 


and at its expense, but was then turned over to its stockholders 


38 
N. A. M. Bulletin. "The Functions of the National Asso ciation 
of Manufacturers, 1895-1925." 1925, p. 22. 


as a Separate entity. 


19 
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The Law Department, organized in tue maintained to 
sponsor all legislation favorable to the manufacturers, and to : 
obstruct the passage of all bilis thought to be unfavorable to their| 
interests. It also assumes the responsibility of keeping members . 
informed with regard to impending legislation or judicial 
interpretations of vital concern to business. 

For the purpose ot ever keeping before the public the ideals | 
and endeavors ot the National Association of Manufacturers, the : 
Publicity Department is operated. Among other activities, this 
department is in constant contact with the daily newspapers, with 


press associations, with special correspondents, arranging for the 


| publication of feature articles in leading magazines. It provides 


| material for special editorials, arranges for speakers for the 


| conventions of the Association and those of affiliated bodies, and 


| directs the publication of the periodicals and special bulletins 


| of the organization. 


41 


The Industrial Relations Department was formerly called the 
Open Shop Department, and has recently been referred to at times | 


as the Employment Relations Department. It lies with this division 


| to foster better relations between the employer and employee--a 


| Specific purpose of the organization, named in its constitution. 


42} 


i "To protect individual liberty and rights of employer and employee” 


| constitutes still another avowed purpose of the Association, the 


Proc. N. å. Me, 1919, Pe 25l; 1922, pe 146. 


40 | 
| Proc. N. A. M., 1901, p. 17. 


N. A. M. Bulletin. "The Punctions of the National Association of 


| Manufacturers, 1895-1925." 1925, p. 15. 


Z0 


| responsibility for which has been assumed jointly by the Law and 
| Industrial Relations Departments. 

With a recognition of the growing importance of women in 

| industry and her influence in political and educational affairs, 

| the tirst National Conference ot Women in Industry was held under 
| the auspices of the National Association of Manufacturers at the 
! latter's Convention of 1925. Out of this Conference a Women's 

| Bureau was formed which now constitutes a division of the 

| Industrial Relations Department. The purpose of this Bureau is, 

| "first, to advise with the member manufacturers with regard to 

f those problems which are peculiar to the employment of women in 
factories and, second, to inform more fully the women of the 
country with regard to the policies and the methods and ideals of 


44 
| the manufacturers of this country." 


| Interrelations: The interrelations between the National 

i representatives, 

| endorsements, Association of Manufacturers and other 

| co-operation, 

| affiliations employers’ associations are many and varied 


| in character. Leading officials of the Association have during 

| the last twenty years delivered many addresses before Such bodies 

| as state manufacturers' associations, local employers’ associa- 

| tions, national trade associations, chambers of commerce, citizens’ 
| leagues, and state bankers' associations, while representatives 


| of these bodies have in turn been accorded a hearing at meetings 


| z 
| Constitution and By-Laws ot the National Association of 
| Manufacturers, 1922, p. 3. 


43 
f Proc. N. A. Me, 1925, pe 2l. 
| 44 

Proc. N. A. Me, 1926, p. 8l. 
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| of the National Association of Manufacturers. The body before 


: which the address is made usually opens freely the pages of its 

| journal for the publication of ne speech, This has supplied a 

i partial index to tendencies toward co-operative action which might 

| otherwise be less apparent. 

Another phase of the Association's relationship with friendly 
| units has been its endorsement or commendation of the American 
: Anti-Boycott Association, now the League for Industrial Riche. 
| the Citizens' Industrial Association of eae oe National | 
: Founders' Association, and the National Metal Trades Mica 
| A resolution passed at the 15th Annual Convention of the National 


| Association of Manufacturers will serve to illustrate the type of 


| approval placed upon the work of these sister organizations: 


"That the National Association of Manufacturers in convention 
assembled, does hereby earnestly commend and heartily congratu- 
late the American Anti-Boycott Association for the persistency 
and fearlessness with which it has carried on its righteous l 
crusade, and extends to it the assurance of its felicitations andj) 
its earnest hope that it may make permanent in our country the 
principles tor which it steadfastly stands.” 49 


; These organizations thus approved reciprocate by Similar commenda- 
| tion of the work of the Manufacturers' cies. 
There has been distinct co-operation among these organizations] 
i in opposing legislation desired by labor unions and unwelcome to 


| employers, The co-operation of the National Association of 


I Bonnett, C. E. Employers' Associations in the United States, 
| De 362-564. | 


46 
Proc. N. A. M., 1910, p. 134; 1915, p. 172. 
4 
“Proc, Ne A. Me, 1904, p. 235. 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1906, pe 178. 


4 
: *Proe, Ne A Me, 1910, Pe 154. 
S0sm, Ind., July 15, 1904, p. 2. 


| 48 
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| Manufacturers, the National Metal Trades Association, and the 


| National Founders’ Association in opposition to the Eight-hour 

| Bill before Congress in 1912 is eT ee Co-operation often 

, takes on another very tangible form when associations combine to 

l break strikes. The officers of the National Association of 

Manufacturers, for example, assisted the local employers' associa- 

tion in breaking the Grand Rapids furniture strike in oe 
Interrelations through exchange of officers is common. 


Interlocking directorships appear constantly with the National 


Association of Manufacturers, the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, State manufacturers' associations, and employers' associa- 
tions in various cities. A former president of the National 


Association of Manufacturers was at the same time president of the 


1 5 
| Dayton Employers' Association, and had at one time been a member 


of the administrative council of the National Metal Trades 
54 
i; Association. This would appear to be a settled practice with the 
55 

officers of th: National Association of Manufacturers. Members 


of these national bodies are also commonly members of two or more 
56 

affiliated units. There has been much overlapping in the member- 

Ship of the National Association of Manufacturers and the National 
i> eee ea ua eer an aE 
| Synopsis of the Proceedings of the . . . Annual Convention of the | 
| National Metal Trades Association, 1912, p.e 26; also Hight-houw 
| law Hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. 
| Senate, 1912, p. 271. 

52 

Proc. N. A. M., 1912, pe 42, 43. 
53 


Report of the President and Secretary for the year 1907, 
| Employers' Association of Dayton, Ohio. 
| “open Shop Review, May, 1907, p. 285. 
Ban, Ind., June, 1915, p. 32. 
Prog. N. A. Me, 1904, pe 239. 
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| Metal Trades Association. 


Interrelationships through affiliations have undoubtedly 


| developed most through the initiative of the National Association 


| of Manufacturers. When at its annual meeting at New Orleans in 


| 1903 President Parry made the question of the relations between 


| labor and capital, and particularly that of the "open shop," the 


leading topic of his address, he set in motion a renewed movement 
57 
toward united action among employers. This speech condemned the 


, practices of trade unions, and dilated upon the dangers which were 
: believed to be involved in the trade union movement to such an 

| extent that Mr. Parry and his Association immediately became in 

| public estimation the head of the anti-wmion movement. It became 

| apparent that if the fight against the union shop, the boycott, 

| picketing and the strike were to be effective some central national 


| body with wide representative powers must be created. Then, too, 


the same body might provide political and legislative influence 
against the growing tendency on the part of organized labor to 


demand exemption from prosecution under the Sherman Anti-Trust 


Law and from liability under injunctions. The National Association 
| of Manufacturers was not altogether suited for this purpose. It 

| had been organized for many purposes, and its membership might not 
| consider an appropriation of dues for the purpose of attacking 

| labor unions entirely justifiable. Moreover it was but one, 


| though perhaps the most powerful one, of a great number of 


employers' associations, and thus was not sufficiently represent- 


| ātive. The mifying influence of a common antagonism to certain 


5 
Proce, N. A. Me, 1903, Pa 14-63. 
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| forms of labor legislation convinced the officers of the National 


| Association of Manufacturers that this latent power might be brought | 


| to an effective focus. It was consequently decided to create a 


| separate organization to fill this need. A call was sent out to 


| all officers and members of employers' associations and citizens’ 


alliances to meet October 29, 1904, in Chicago, to create the 
desired organization. The outcome was the formation of the 
Citizens' Industrial Association of America, with Mr. Parry as its 
first president ,and Marshall Cushing, Secretary of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, as its EE E This organiza- 
tion, now defunct, was the first agency through which the National 
Association of Manufacturers atfiliated with other national and 
local units in its budding program of extensive ee err ad 


Sinee the annual convention of 1904 several etforts have been 


made to affiliate or federate the national and local associations 


| of employers in particular trédes in such a manner as to make the 


| general body stand in relation to them as the American Federation 


60 
of Labor does to the mtional and local labor wnits. The goal has 


| been reached to some degree through the National Industrial Council 


‘|| about to be described. This organization is restricted, however, 


Se 


Willoughby, W. F. op. cit., p.e 117, 118; Keith, John. "The New 


| Unions of Employers." Harpers Weekly, January 23, 1904, p. 130-133. 
| 59 , 


Citizens’ Industrial Association of America, Bulletin No. I, p. 2- | 


| 11; Proc. N. A. M., 1904, pe 26, 27, 201, 202, 

| ŚOSuch attempts were made in 1904, 1907, 1914, 1916, 1920 and 1923. 

| Proce N. A. M., 1904, p. 25, 118, 119, 122, 129; 1907, p. 43, 44; | 

| 1914, p.’ 59; 1916, p. 78, 79, 215; Am. Inä., February 1, 1907, p. 15] 
June 1, 1907, p. li. - : 
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| to serving only as a common channel for legislative influence. It 
| is not fitted nor authorized to perform the technical functions of 
| the directing head ot local and national associations, which as 

| business bodies adjust conditions of labor with analogous bodies 

| of employees. 

Another conspicuous illustration of the tendency to form 

| affiliations is the organization of the Safety Sanitation Conference] 
` Board, composed of delegates from the National Asm ciation of 

| Manufacturers, the National Metal Trades Association, the National 
| Founders' Association, and the National Electric Light PETR 
| Perhaps no effort toward affiliation has proven more effective in 
the dissemination of the principles for which employers' associa- 

| tions stand than its participation in the work of the National 

| Industrial Conference nore ta Created in 1916 as a research 
organization engaged solely in making investigations in industrial 
economics and the publication of its studies, it asserted its 

i purpose to stand between the employer and employee without 

i O This informal federation is now composed of over 

| thirty national and state employers' associations, among which are 
such bodies as the National Founders’ Association, the National 


| Metal Trades Association, the National Erectors' Association, the 


United Typothetae of America, the National Association of 


| 61 
Proc. N. A. M., 1914, p. 7, 80. 


Cf. Carlton, F. T., The History and Problems of Organized Labor, 
| pe 97. 


6 : 

Memorandum from the National Industrial Conference Board; See 
also National Industrial Conference Board Bulletin, "A Federation 
| of American Industries," April, 1919, p. 6, 7. 


| 62 
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| Manufacturers, and the National Industrial Council. President 

| Mason stated that "the National Industrial Conference Board is a 

| means through which the activities and interests of its constituent 
| members may be co-ordinated so as to have a voice of cumulative 

| force and ne 

The National Association of Manufacturers established a wide 
! atfiliated interest through its membership in the Chamber of 

| Commerce of the United Saag Although the Manufacturers' 

| Association aided much in the formation of the Chamber of Commerce 
| and consequently expected much from feo ane heterogeneous 
composition of the latter often caused the interests of the two 
organizations to be at variance with one postin ani led to the 


formal withdrawal of the National Association of Manufacturers in 
68 


1922. 
! National The crowning accomplishment of the manufacturers in 
| Industrial 
Council their effort to create a permanent unification of the 


| employers’ associations under a single leadership came with the 
| birth of the National Council for Industrial Defemse in 1907. This 
; organization originated as the result of a conference called by 


| President Van Cleave of the National Association of Manufacturers, 


| az 
| Proc. N. A. M., 1919, p. 144. 
65 | 

It was in the joint name of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 


| and the Convention League of Cincinnati that the call to the 
ni convention in 1895 was made. 
| 66 


Proc. N. A. M., 1913, p. 8l. 
67 . 


Proc. N. Ae M.a, 1916, Pe 216; 1920, Pe 131l. 


i o broo: N. A. M., 1923, pe 18, 21. Its membership in the 
| International Chamber of Commerce is still retained. 


| at which representatives of about seventeen of the most powerful 


| of the employers' associations gathered. In referring to this 
| conference, President Van Cleave described it later thus: 


"I called a meeting of representatives of a number of 
various organizations here at the Waldorf-Astoria, and after 
several meetings we finally succeeded in getting a simple 
working-plan. We realized the undesirability of multiplied 
associations, and we finally adopted the plan that, working 
under the auspices of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
we would ask of these various organizations, both national 
and state, and of the local boards of trade and associations 
of business men to authorize this council movement, which 
we designated the National Council for Industrial Defense, to 
authorize us to represent them. The National Association of 
Manufacturers becomes primarily, but not fully, the financial 
representative. We have asked no specified sum of money 
from any one ... . I accepted the chairmanship of this 
National Council for Industrial Defense, and the Council has 
no other officials. Full power was given to me by those 
present to employ such assistance as we might need from time 
to time.” 70 


The administrative power of the Council is now vested in a 

| self-perpetuating committee of three--a chairman or executive 

| Secretary, a treasurer and a counsel. These three, together with 
| two others chosen by the chairman, constitute the Executive 
Committee. An Advisory Committee, consisting of active executives 
| of affiliated state associations, meets Semi-annually with the 

| Executive Committee in joint conference for the purpose of 

| initiating suggestions as to the methods and policies of the 

| Council. These proposals are later acted upon by the Executive 

| oo 
Included among these were the American Anti-Boycott Association 

| (League for Industrial Rights), the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 

| 4ssociation, the American Hardware Manufacturers' Association, the 

| National Association of Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers, the 

| National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, the National Erectors'| 
| 4Ssociation, the National Founders' Association, the National 
Metal Trades Association, the National Association of Manufacturers, | 


| and the United Typothetae of America. National Industrial 
| Council Bulletin, "Organized Industry," p. 10, ll. 


TOProc, N. A. Me, 1908, pe 295. 
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| 71 
| Committee. From the beginning, James A. Emery has been retained 


| as counsel. He has also acted continuously as General Counsel for 

| the National Association ot Manufacturers since 1907. The President| 
| of the National Association ot Manufacturers acts as Chairman. of 

3 the Executive Committee of the Council. The other members of the 

| Executive Committee are always leading officials of the National 

| Association of Tease. 

Since the name "National Council for Industrial Defense” 

| bore marked resemblance to the government's war-time Council for 

: National Defense the name was changed in 1919 to"National Industrial} 
| unio It was also thought the word "Defense" was misleading, 
Since the work of the Council is aggressive in promoting legisla- 

| tion as well as in obstructing that not desired. 

The Council may well be characterized as the legislative 

| and political department of the National Association of Manufactur- 

! ers. The president of the latter in speaking before the 1909 

| convention referred to the Council thus: 

"We have an organization within this organization for the 
purpose of looking after what I will term bad legislation and 
eventually to promote good legislation.” 74 

As further evidence ot the oneness of these organizations, 
| President Edgerton's statement at the Convention of 1923 may be 


| cited: 


"The Council is very closely linked with and related to the 
Association .. . . Those ot our members who have contributed 
their support to the Council may know that they have been 


i Wace tae Oe ee ee ee a a ee ee ee ee e 
| 7 Constitution of the National Council for Industrial Defense. 


| '2National Industrial Council Bulletin, "Organized Industry,"p. 31. 
‘Sam. Ind., December, 1919, pe 3l. ` 


7 ) 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1909, p. 231; 1910, p. 287. 
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strengthening the strong right arm of the twin brother of their 
own organization," 75 


The objects of the Council are set forth in its constitu- 
tion as follows: 


"To establish and maintain a legislative reference bureau 
for the compilation, analysis and distribution of accurate and 
timely information respecting legislation affecting industrial 
relations. 


"To advise its members with respect to legislation proposed 
or enacted, affecting their business relations with the various 
departments of the National government, and with State govern- 
ment when deemed advisable. 


"To preserve and promote the principles of individual 
freedom tor employers and employees in commerce and industry. 


"Po emphasize the essential worth of these, and to defend 
them against legislation calculated to impair or destroy them 
or the legal remedies by which they are efficiently protected. 
To appeal to public and legislative opinion respecting these 
matters through every medium by which it can be legitimately 
and effectively informed. 


"Vigorously to oppose class legislation in whatever form it 
proposes to make it lawful for one class of citizens to do that 
which remains unlawful for any other class to do. To encourage 
legislation tending to better the relations between employer 
and employee. 


"To co-ordinate the efforts of its affiliated associations 
in carrying out the objects above described. 


"To act as a medium tor the exchange of appropriate 76 
information and service among its affiliated organizations." 


An earlier constitution of the National Council for 
| Industrial Defense stated tersely that the Council "was establish- 
| ed aS a separate and specific medium through which constant, 
| watchful attention might be given to the matter of vicious class 
| legislation which is ever being urged in the Federal Congress by 


| 75 
pret: N. Ae M., 1925, De lil. 


|? 


T ai Industrial Council Bulletin, "Organized Industry," p. 
ó, 14, 
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77 
organized labor." | 


The only connection between the Executive Committee and its 
clientele is a blank form of "power of attorney” which all kinds 
of employers' associations are invited to sign, intrusting the 
| Counsél with full authority to represent them in all matters 
| pertaining to labor legislation, state and setae, Mr. J. Pe 
Bird, former General Manager ot the National Association of 
| Manufacturers, in witnessing before the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate in 1913, further emphasized this relationship 


thus: 


"The National Council for Industrial Defense is an organization 
composed of about 253 other organizations, national, state, and 
local, who sign an enrollment blank, as we call it, which 
authorizes Mr. Emery to represent them in Washington before 
committees on matters pertaining to labor legislation. That is 
all the Council is, and there is no need for any meetings. 
There is no need for any board of directors.” 79 
The Council now (1927) consists of three hundred twelve 
national, state, and local industrial associations located in all 
i Sections of the country. Conferences of the National Industrial 
| Council include representatives, for example, trom seventeen or 
| more national industrial associations(trade and otherwise), such 
| as the American Cotton Manufacturing Association, the National 
| Erectors' Association, the United Typothetae of America, the 
| League for Industrial Rights, and the National Association of 
Constitution of the National Council for Industrial Detense. 
8 
National Industrial Council Bulletin, “Organized Industry," p.30. 
79 


i b "Maintenance of a Lobby to Influence Legislation." Hearings 
ere the Committee on the Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 1913, Pe 
, C737 ` 
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| Manufacturers. Thirty-seven state manufacturing associations are 
| represented, together with local units like the Employers' 

| Association of Chicago or the Tri-City Manufacturers Association 

| of TET 

The general oifices of the Council are operated beside those 


| of the National Association of Manufacturers in New York City. 


| There all work is directed relating to finance, affiliations, the 

| establishment of state councils, the arranging of conferences, the 

| handling of publications and general correspondence. ‘The Washington] 
| office watches all legislation which affects industry, issues | 
: bulletins on the same to the aftiliated organizations, arranges 

| for hearings and the presentation of the views of industry before 

| various committees and officials. It also gives attention to 

| departmental rulings and court E 

There are no fixed fees or dues imposed by the Council. The 
constitution states that "its revenues are derived solely by 
contributions from those who appreciate the necessity for such an 

| organization and the value of its work to the American public." 

The Council fosters the growing tendency toward "pyramided 

| conferences,” a system whereby the ideas growing out of discussions 

| in State conferences may be mene by delegates to the national 


| conference for re-consideration. These conferences are known as 


| state industrial councils, the "New Jersey Industrial Council" 
ea ea a aa a a ca 
| National Industrial Council Bulletin, "Organized Industry," p. 
| 10, 11, 15-18. 
81 
Ibid., vo. 23. 
82 


| Wyman, 4. L. The Employers’ Association: How Organized and 
| Conducted, p. 10. 
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| veing illustrative. Through them the presidents and managers of 

| the state manufacturers'associations may become acquainted with 

| the Views of local groups. The National Industrial Council is thus 
[enabled in turn to bring these ideas semi-annually before a joint 

| canference of its Executive Committee and Advisory Committee. This 

| is graphically illustrated in Chart IV. "That which eventuates out 
| of this system is the fact that the leadership of the Council on 

| national matters is bound to be not only expressive of the views 

| of American industry, but so patently intelligent as to command the 
| following of all units of organized er a Intimate relations 
| nave thus been established between the management of state 

| associations, as well as between them and the national T E 

| Tis has served greatly in co-ordinating effort and providing a 

| national aggressive program for organized industry in America. It 

| has made possible an offensive rather than a purely defensive 

| attitude in influencing legislation. 

: The structure of the National Association of Manufacturers | 
| nas thus become larger and more complex through the formation of the | 
| National Industrial Council. It was estimated in 1923 that the | 
| two bodies Ado a not less than seventy-five thousand different | 


| employing concerns with between six and seven million employees, 


| ana produced about eighty per cent of the manufactured goods of the 


| Am. Ind., December, 1920, p. 20. 
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The cohesion and solidarity which exists between the state 
| councils and also between them and the National Council is 
evidenced in the standardization of the names employed. The 
names of the state councils consist first of the name of the 
fae followed by the two words "Industrial Council." 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1923, p.e 11l. 
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country. Functionally, too, the National Association of 

| Manufacturers has experienced a phenomenal development, having 

| become in part through the activities of the Council the leading 
| association among employers in the field of propaganda and 


| legislation. 
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Chapter II 
PURPOSES AND POLICIES 
| Evolution A searching perusal of the speeches made by 
| of purposes 
: leading officials of the National Association 
| of Manufacturers at their annual conventions from 1896 to 1901 
1 
| fails to disclose any note of antagonism toward organized labor. 


The early spirit of the organization is indicated by the follow- 


| ing statement: 


"This organization was formed to foster the spirit of 
fraternity among us, regardless of political creeds or 
sectional lines; to unite in one powerful working body the 
broad-minded and public-spirited manutacturers of our 
country, and to concentrate and unite their efforts in 
movements that make for public progress and the general 
prosperity of the nation.” 2 


The aggressive campaign of the National Association of 

| Manufacturers against organized labor dates from 1903, when at 

the annual convention held at New Orleans, David M. Parry, the 

| recently elected president, made an effort to enlist the support 

I of his fellow manufacturers in a fight against organized labor. 

| The attack centered around the closed shop and militant practices : 

| Proc. N. A. M., 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901. Theodore 
C. Search, President from 1896 to 1902, stated in 1907 that "the 

matter of labor has been taken up under my successor." Proc. N. A. 

| 3i 14907, Pe 240. 

An address delivered by President Theodore C. Search, at the 


annual Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
ee Proc. N. A. M.e, 1900, p. 175. © 


Babe: N. A. M., 1910, p. 5. 


| of unionism, and was directed against all legislative efforts to 

| exempt labor from liability to injunction by the courts. The 

| following brief excerpts from President Parry's annual addresses 

| of 1903 and 1904 will present a picture ov the decided change in 

| purpose and spirit of the organization which he led for five years: 


"As the paramount question with the Association and with 
manufacturers and employers generally has for some time been 
that of lawless and socialistic unionism, that subject 
necessarily demands our first attention. 4 


"Organized labor knows but one law and that is the law of 
physical force--the law of the Huns and Vandals, the law of 
the savage. All its purposes are accomplished either by 
actual force or by the threat of force. It does not place 
its reliance upon reason and justice, but in strikes, boycotts 
and coercion. It is, in ali essential features, a mob power 
knowing no master except its own will. Its history is stained 
with blood and ruin... . It extends its tactics of coercion 
and intimidation over all classes, dictating to the press and 
to the politicians and strangling independence of thought and 
American manhood. 


"It denies to those outside its ranks the individual 
right to dispose of their labor as they see fit--a right that 
is one of the most sacred and fundamental of American liberty. 


"It denies to the individual the right of being his own 
judge as to the length of time he shall work, and as to how 
much he shall do within the time prescribed. It takes no 
account of the varying degrees of natural aptitude and powers 
of endurance displayed by individuals and seeks to place all 
men in each particular trade on the same dead level as 
respects his daily output and his daily wage. Thus a premium 
is placed upon indolence and incompetency and there is a 
restriction of human effort, reducing the aggregate produc- 
tion and increasing the cost of things produced... . It 
foists upon employers rules limiting the number of apprentices, 
Some unions going so far as to say there shall be no appren- 
tices. 


"The rule that organized labor seeks to establish is the 
rule of the least intelligent portion of labor. A comprehen- 
Sion of this fact explains why its leaders are found to be 
agitators and demagogues, men who appeal to prejudice ant 
| envy, who are constantly instilling a hatred of wealth and 
D a ee ee ee ee 
Proc. N. A. M., 1904, p. 15. 
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ability, and who, in incendiary speeches, attempt to stir up 
men to seize by physical force that which their merit cannot 
obtain for them.” 5 

These paragraphs are in keeping with the general tone of 
i each address. The speech of 1903 was criticized by some of the 
| delegates. The critics found immediate support in a Wall Street 
| paper which had censured President Parry for his attitude toward 
organized ranns A careful analysis shows no difference in the 
| principles held by President Parry and those tenets to which the 
organization adheres today. It would appear that any difference 
| lies solely in the manner of expression and the apparent spirit 
| in which declarations are made. This conviction is based upon a 
| close scrutiny of the few paragraphs quoted above. Because of the 
| intense feeling displayed in these utterances, one's first 
| impression is that they are hasty, injudicious statements. On 
| closer examination it is found, however, that the cardinal issues 
| which create the schism between organized labor and employers’ 
| associations of the belligerent type are here enumerated. Thus 
| this early leader of the manufacturers utters a protest against 
| strikes, boycotts, picketing, and the by-product violence, 
| political influence, the closed shop, a shorter working day, 
| restriction of output, standardization of working conditions and 
| pay, limiting the number of apprentices, and unified action which 
| comes through labor leadership. If these had been presented in a 
| formal manner, with no tinge of feeling accompaning them, it is 
| probable that no voice among the delegates of that time or later 


|5 
oes N. A. Me, 1903, Pe 7-20. 


Ibid., pe 133. 
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| would have been raised in criticism. 
John Kirby, Jr., a member of the Board of Directors for more 

| than two decades prior to his death in 1926, and President from 

| 1909 to 1913, evidently saw in the words of Mr. Parry the essence 
| of the philosophy of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

| He uweged that tke manufactwers stand by the President end not be 
influenced by the fact that Wall Street operators stood shaking 

| with fear lest Mir. Parry's bold utterances have some bad effect 

| upon stocks. He continued by saying, "We have been intimidated 


| by a handful of anarchists and so-called labor leaders, and it is 


| now time tor manufacturers to put their shoulders to the wheel. 
| With Mr. Parry as leader we will settle this issue once and for 
7 


| all.” 


| Declaration As still further evidence of the approval given 
| of Principles 
by the National Association of Manufacturers to 


| the principles set forth in the President's address a committee 
| at that meeting presented the following resolutions, which were 
| adopted: 


"We, the members of the National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States of America, in convention assembled at 
New Orleans, do hereby declare the following principles, which 
Shall govern this association in its work in connection with 
the problems of labor: 


"l. Fair dealing is the fundamental and basic principle 
On which relations between employers and employes should rest. 


"2. The National Association of Manufacturers is not 
Opposed to organizations of labor as such, but is unalterably 
Opposed to boycotts, blacklists and other illegal acts of 
interference with the personal liberty of employer or employe. 

Proc. N. A. Me, 1903, p. 133. 
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"3. No person should be refused employment or in any 
way discriminated against on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor organization, and there should be no 
discriminating against or interference with any employe who 
is not a member of a labor organization by members of such 
organizations. 


"4, With due regard to contracts, it is the right of 
the employe to leave his employment whenever he sees fit, and 
it is the right of the employer to discharge any employe when 
he sees fit. 


"5. Employers must be free to employ their work people 
at wages mutually satistactory, without interference or 
dictation on the part of individuals or organizations not 
directly parties to such contracts, 


"6. Employers must be unmolested and unhampered in the 
management of their business, in determining the amount and 
quality ot their product, and in the use of any methods or 
systems of pay which are just and equitable. 


"7, In the interest of employes and employers of the 
country, no limitation should be placed upon the opportunities 
of any person to learn any trade to which he or she may be 
adapted. 


"8, The National Association ot Manufacturers disapproves 
absolutely of strikes and lockouts, and favors an equitable 
adjustment of all differences between employers and employes, 
by any amicable method that will preserve the rights of both 
parties. 


"9, The National Association ot Manufacturers pledges 
itself to oppose any and all legislation not in accord with 
the foregoing declaration.” 8 


The Declaration of Principles has remained unchanged aside 
| from the following addition make in 1904 relating to the open shop: 


"Employes have the right to contract tor their 
Services in a collective capacity, but any contract that 
contains a stipulation that employment should be denied to 
Men not parties to the contract is an invasion of the 
constitutional rights of the American workman, is against 
public policy and is in violation of the conspiracy laws. 
This Association declares its unalterable antagonism to the 
Glosed shop and insists that the doors of no industry be 
closed against American workmen because ot their membership 
| or non-membership in any labor organization.” 9 
B E a ea ee ae ee pg ee ee o 
Ibid., p. 165, 166. 
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The Declaration has been formally re-affirmed several times 
| and given wider publicity than any other of their pronouncements. 
Thus these ten principles,expounded during the Parry administra- 

| tion, are those which form essentially the decalogue of the 

| National Association of Manufacturers eae 

Another resolution was adopted in 1903 to the effect "that 


| the Association believes in the thorough organization of capital 


| to oppose incursions made by organized labor." This seems to be 


| in keeping with the Parry policy, for he devoted his energies 


| chiefly to the task of strengthening the organization. In this 

| he was very successful, for during his five years as president 

| the membership increased from about 990 to somewhat less than 

| eae The Association Secretary was able to report at the 1903 
| convention an increase in membership of one hundred per cent 

| during the ae The race was on between the National Associa- 
| tion of Manufacturers and its chief opponent, the American 

| Federation of Labor. The latter in the same year had grown from 


| à membership of slightly over a million to nearly one and one-half 


| Million, It experienced the phenomenal growth in the five year 


| period preceding 1904 of from less than 350,000 to 1,675,000 
14 


| members. This evidently alarmed organized business and played 


| (0 S| 

| See back cover of recent copies of Proceedings of the... . | 

| Annual Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
a NS a i 


ie vce N. A. M., 1904, p. 14 et seq. 
Cf. Wright, P. G. "Organized Labor and Organized Business." 


Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XXix, pe 259. 


u aa N. A. Me, 1903, Pe 97. 


A. P. of L. Bulletin, "The American Labor Movement," p. 10. 
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e large part in the change in policy and method of the National 
| association of Manufacturers and its sister organizations. 

Three contributing causes may be cited as conducive to 
Catan on the part of the manufacturers: first, the unusual 
amene growth of unionism with its attendant increase in 

| influence and power; second, labor's aggressiveness in proposing 
| and sponsoring legislation favorable to itself; and third, the 

| increasing number of strikes and the degree of Success experienced 
| by labor. These all provided cause for concern and possibly a 

| change in tactics on the part of the manufacturers. President 

| Pavey refers to labor's legislative and militant activities in 


| his 1903 address in these words: 

15 
"The introduction in Congress of such measures as these 

and the Support they received there and from the press and 

public can only be regarded as ominous manifestations of 

the deep-seated power of an organization which in late 

years has had such an insidious growth that we find it 

dominating to a dangerous degree the whole Social, political 

and governmental systems of the nation. Who can take note of 

the hundreds of strikes of the last year, of the many acts 

of aggression and ruthless violation of principles hitherto 

held dear by the American people, of the subservient and 

apologetic tone of many newspapers and public men... 

without being impressed with the gravity of the situation?" 16 


"It seems as though the success scored in the anthracite 
strike fired the minds of labor leaders everywhere with an 
exalted idea of the power they possessed." 17 


| Permaneney In further support of the contention that the 
| of the 
| Principles fundamental attituie of the National Association of 


Manufacturers toward organized labor has not 


| Materially changed since the pronouncements of 1903 or 1904,later 


eferring to certain eight-how and anti-injunction bills 
considered in Chapter vi. 
Proc. N. A. M., 1903, Pe 14, 15. 
| l?broc. N. A. Me, 1904, p. 15. 


| of the resolution it was suggested that "this is not a time for 


soft words and sticking plaster to be spread over a vicious and 
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| declarations and Statements are here presented. These are drawn 
| from prominent leaders in whom the confidence and approval of the 
| organization has rested. President Van Cleave in his annual report 


: of 1907 said: 


"The older labor questions--which are with us in just as 
menacing a shape today as they ever were--we must deal with 
through a vigorous and persistent assertion ot the principles 
proclaimed by D. M. Parry in the New Orleans Convention in 
1903, and for which this Association has always stood. Among 
these are: the open shop, no boycott, no limitation in the 
number of apprentices, no limitation in the output, no 
dictation by the labor unions as to the manner in which 
employers shall manage their business. For every one of these 
principles we must continue to do battle." 18 


In 1908 the annual convention wnanimously adopted this 


| resolution indicative of the faith in the principles and methods 


| of their president: 


"Resolved, that we, members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in convention assembled this twentieth day of 
May, 1908, do hereby express the utmost confidence in our 
President, James W. Van Cleave, and our unqualified apprecia- 
tion and endorsement of his loyalty and untiring devotion to 
the principles of our Association, and the ceaseless energy 
with which he has so ably and thoroughly carried into effect 
the policies laid down by the Association." 19 


In the approbative discussion which followed the presentation 


| virulent cancer on the body politic, and only a strong man will 


20 


| best accomplish the proper aims of the Association." No president 
| of the Manufacturers!’ Association has in the thirty-two years of 


| its existence received more words of commendation, nor more tangible | 


i 
I 8 f : 
j 


p N. A. Me, 1907, pa 43. 
og oes N. A. Me, 1908, p.e 318. 
Ibid., p. 320. 
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21 
| evidence of its approval, than James W. Van Cleave. With a 


| hostility toward organized labor fully equal to that of his 
| orenecaseor He justified his position by pointing out the fact 
| that the program pursued by the officers was marked out by the 
EET 
In the inaugural address of John Kirby, Jr., who has 
| unquestionably been the dominating personality in the Association 
| for nearly a quarter of a century, acting as president from 1909 
| to 1913, he made clear his purpose to wage war upon organized 
| labor. "Tariff is an important issue," he said, “banking and 
| currency are important, and so are many other things, but the 
| question that is uppermost in our minds is the labor question. . 
|, . That is why I have been selected as President of this organiza- 
| tion; not on account of my particular ability, not on account of 
| ny national reputation, but simply because you know where I stand 
| on the labor re i "My policy is the policy of David M. 
| Parry and J. W. Van beaver In 1910 and in 1920 Mr. Kirby 
| reiterated his stand, declaring that the National Association of 
| Manufacturers held out no interest to him until the change in 
| policy of 1903. His manner of expression was quite in keeping 
| with that of the two men who had preceded him. Speaking before i 
| Proc. N. A. Me, 1909, pe 181-185; Cf. Proc. N. A. M., 1908, p.e 
| 187, 190. 
| 22 
gg N. A. M., 1908, p. 318. 
Oke N. A. Me, 1909, p. 58. 
ee pe 204. 
Ibid., pe 207. 
Sproc. Ne A. Me, 1910, pe 300, 301; 1920, pe 49-53. 
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| the 1903 Convention, he said: 


"Organize capital as strongly as labor is organized, and the 
question as to whether employer or employes shall dictate the 
management will settle itself in short order. The record of 
organized labor shows that it has not benefited the working 
classes aS a whole. Of wage-earners, but one in fourteen is 
a member of a union, and it is fair to assume that seventy- 
five per cent of these are members through coercion, not from 
choice. The twenty-five per cent not only rules the seventy- 
five per cent but seeks to browbeat and control the multitudes, 
employers included. There are no Such dangerous anarchists in 
our midst as those labor leaders who iustigate strikes and then 
aid and abet the thugs who perpetrate the murderous assaults 
upon men who see fit to go to work when the strike is on. The 
greatest danger lies in the recognition of the union., You are 

| then a responsible body in collusion with an irresponsible 
body of robbers of personal liberty. It is manifestly to the 
interests of the people at large that organized labor be denied 
recognition everywhere until its past blackened record is 
blotted out." 27 


Compare this with a brief excerpt from a speech made by 

| Mr. Kirby seventeen years later at the annual Convention of 1920: 

2 "Organized labor is just the same today as it was in 1884, 
during the Missouri Pacific trouble, and in 1887, in Pittsburgh. 
There is no difference. They claim that the Reds have gotten 
in and impregnated the organization with Bolshevism and 
I. W. W.-ism. Why, there has never been anything but Reds at 
the head of that organization." 28 

This type of utterance has for the present at least given 

| way to a more moderate manner of expression. In the President's 

| annual address of 1925 the American Federation of Labor is 

| commended “for keeping subdued the more radical elements within 

| its ranks, and for refusing in a truly American manner to cohabit 

| 29 

| With Communism and with Russian Sovietism." This cannot, however, 


| be taken as indicative of a changing attitude toward organized 


| labor, for a careful examination of the entire address shows a 
e a et ag eS Ne er ee 
g7 


E N. A. Me, 1903, p. 199 et seq.` 


P N. As Mw, 1920, p. 5l. 
Proc. N. A. M., 1925, pe 40. 
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| consistent opposition to the tenets of unionism, a firm faith in 
| the principles declared twenty-two years before, with an added 

| hostility toward recent legislation and amendments to the Federal 
| constitution sponsored by labor. The style is more pleasing than 
| before, less bold, with a veil of satire covering but thinly the 

: old antagonism. These statements will serve to illustrate: 


"Take note ot those who are assiduously trying to pull 
down below sea level our walls of tariff protection with one 
hand and with the other attempting to hold up and even elevate 
our wage standards ... . Contemplate the multiplying attempts 
to destroy our Constitution by amendment, to transform the 
legislative branch of our government into a patent medicine 
factory, to so bob the Sampsonian hair and shorten the judicial 
skirts of our courts as to remove them as an effective obstruc- 
tion to crime, rapacity, and the modern brand of personal 
liberty; and to make executive efficiency impossible by the 
popularization of lawlessness through studied cultivation." 30 


The evil of union recognition is emmhasized in making 
| reference to the coal strike of 1925--"the underlying cause of 
| which and the chief issue involved being the infamous check-off 
PE 


The principle of standardization of working conditions and 


2 wages, So coveted by unionism, was ridiculed by use of the Parable 


| of the Talents. The differences in mental and physical endowments, 
| and the differences in earning capacity, were recognized in the 

| parable. While the three men were intrusted with varying degrees 

| of stewardship they were accorded equal opportunity. "The one 

| cylinder fellow with the one talent compained that he didn't have 


| enough to do anything with and had hidden his talent in a napkin. 


| In other words he 'struck' because he felt that the returns from 


| 30 
Ibid. 9 e 27. 
31 $ 


Ibid., P.e 29. 
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| nis efforts would not enable him to support his family in the 


| style to which they were accustomed. And while the records don't 
| say, he undoubtedly had a large family. I have often wondered if 
| this original striker were not probably the real founder of ow 
| modern labor unions. There is certainly a suggestion of kinship 
| in their apparent Sores of economic propriety and in their 


| methods of enforcing them." President Edgerton continued, "We 


believe that labor organized under competent leadership and 


| operating always in a lawful manner for worthy purposes is not 
| only not objectionable to anybody, but can thus make a larger 


| contribution to common progress than it can in an unorganized 


| state. But if it be organized merely to raise wages by whatever 
: means necessary, to shorten hours of labor in order to multiply 
| jobs, to teach men lessons of disloyalty to their employers, and 
| to acquire by physical force a control to which they are not 
| entitled and for the exercise of which they are not adequately 


| equipped, then it is its own worst enemy and would be more 
53 


| fortunate in an wnorganized state." 
| There would appear to be some inconsistency between this 
| position and the oft repeated declaration that "the National 
| Association of Manufacturers is not opposed to organizations of 
| labor as such, but it is wnalterably opposed to boycotts, black- 
| lists and other illegal acts of interference with the personal 


| liberty of employer or employe." The implication is strong that 


32 
Ibid., Pe öl, 52e 
38 


Ibid., Pe 40. 
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the doctrines and practices of unionism not under the ban of this 
| declaration would be acceptable to organized employers. The 

| principle of standardization of working conditions and wages 

| being neither militant in character nor an "illegal act of 

| interference" should logically receive no censure. If it, together | 
| with the principle of collective bargaining and the recognition 
of the union, be forbidden, what remains as an excuse for the 

| existence of organized labor? One is left in a quandary as to 

| what "worthy purposes” unions thus restricted in action could 

| serve. 

The idea that labor desires to participate in management is 
| met with these words of opposition: 

"If Esdras of the Apocrypha was right, there are certain 
candles of understanding to be lighted in the hearts of men, 
which will not be fanned out by the winds of heated 
controversy. One of these is, that in every life, in every 
business, and in every mnit of government, there has never 
been and cannot be, in the last analysis, but one control. 
Strictly speaking there is no such thing as joint control of 
anything .... Another of these candles is, that all men 
are equally endowed by their Creator with free wills and with 
the abstract right and power of choice." 34 

The concept that all men are endowed with free wills and the 
| right of choice had been embodied in the open shop paragraph added 


| to the Declaration of Principles in 1904. With this pronouncement 


| against the closed shop--the major bone of contention--the speaker 


| turned to the third candle of understanding he would have lighted. 


| It is the essential difference between the requirements of economic 


| and moral law. Holding tenaciously to the economic philosophy that 


| the recompense to the workers will be “determined jointly by their | 
Pe eet eG ep gE ee em eT eB 
Ibid., p. 36, 38. ; 
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| individual efficiencies, their particular worth to the particular 
| business and the ability of the employer to pay,” he contended 
| that the employer sustains a double relationship to his employees. 
| since the worker is subject to the “inevitable operations of the 
| unrepealed and unrepealable law of demand and supply," the 
l enpiayor discharges fully his economic obligation with the payment 
| of the wage so determined. Nevertheless he has another "immutable 
| and undeniable relationship" to his workers, "that of man to man, 
7 friend to friend, brother to brother," which furnishes a moral 
| obligation. This relationship of human interest and brotherly 
| love should lead to aid for the needy from one's own substance 
| wholly apart from his economic E 
This note of humanitarianism reflects a spirit of concern 
| for the welfare of workers which will receive further considera- 
| tion in Chapter VII. Perhaps while it betokens no fundamental 
l saneage in purpose ,it, like the following statement from the same 
| speaker, indicates a conscious effort to state principles ina less 
| inflammatory manner: 
"Let the thought perish in the willing minds which harbor 
it that this Association has as its dominating purpose to 
crush or oppose organized labor . . . . We are not in sympathy 


with some of its teachings and most of its methods, which we 
believe are not conducive to the end they claim to seek." 36 


| Supplementary Upon several occasions, notably in 1913 and 1923, 

| declarations 

| additional or supplementary principles have been 

| promulgated. None are in the nature of amendments to the original 


| draft of ten, but are directed in most instances toward some problem| 


regs. pe 38, 39; Proc. N. A. Me, 1923, pe 116. 
| Proc. N. A. M., 1925, p. 40. 
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| which at the time asserts itself with unusual force. This is 

| apparent in the following list of ten additional principles set 
| forth in 1913, which have to do largely with injunctions and 
lontong 


"Pirst. We hold that the inherent powers of our courts 
of equity shall not be abridged in the issuance of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. 


"Second. We hold that the power vested in our courts 
to punish for contempt of court should not be abridged by the 
granting of jury trial for contempt. 


"Third. We protest against class legislation, whether 
enacted by State Legislatures or by Congress, and we assert 
that all forms of class legislation are un-American and 
detrimental to ow common good. 


"Fourth. We pledge our loyalty to ow Judiciary, 
upon the maintenance of which, unswerved by passing clamor, 
rests the perpetuation of ow laws, our institutions and our 
Society. 


"Fifth. We favor the further enactment of equitable, 
beneficial and Simplified workingmen's compensation legisla- 
tion. 


"Sixth. We denounce the subserviency of representatives 
of the whole people to the dictation of any class in the 
matter of legislation. 


“Seventh. We affirm, in the light of proven facts, that 
any compromise, toleration or identification with the leaders 
of criminal unionism will stultify our liberties and weaken 
respect for our laws and their just enforcement. 


"Eighth. We affirm our approval of the enactment of wise and 
just laws, necessary to improve conditions of labor. 


"Ninth. We affirm that our tested, self-controlied, 
representative democracy is adequate, under our constitutional 
guarantees, to effectuate the real needs and purposes of our 
national life. 


"Tenth. We pledge ourselves towards the accomplishment of 
the spirit and purpose of the foregoing." 37 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1913, p. 195. l 
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The Committee on Resolutions when submitting this new group 


of principles held that they were justified in doing so since 
| different problems had emerged during the ten years following the 
| first declaration; that these problems affected "governmental, 


38 
| economic and industrial society." 


The implicit confidence which the ASsociation leaders have 
| reposed in these pronouncements is typically illustrated in the 
| following excerpt from President Kirby's annual address in 1910: 


"The Declaration of Principles of this Association, as they 
relate to the labor problem, are economically sound and just, 
and cannot be assailed on any sensible ground. They are broad 
and liberal from the standpoint of humanity, and the man who 
attacks them must admit that he is hampered by the shackles 
of class prejudice and opposed to individual progress and 
development through the natural course of thrift and anergy. 


We ask for no class privileges, and only insist that none be 
granted to others.” 39 


In 1923 the Convention adopted a report of the Committee 


| on Resolutions embracing five more principles devoted to "Private | 
40 
| Employment Relations and the Open Shop." These, as here presented, 


| illustrate again how the fundamental principles declared in 1903 
| have from time to time been supplemented by others relating to 
| Specific current issues: 


"l. Those rights of individual liberty ami equality of 
opportimmity which our government was created to defend am 
upon which our national institutions are founded, must be 
recognized and preserved in every field of activity, includ- 
ing that of industrial affairs. When the full enjoyment of 
these rights is denied to any individual, save through his own 
voluntary act or agreement, we have ceased to be a free people. 


"2. An open shop, as wnderstood by this Association, is 
an establishment or business where employment relations are 
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entered into and determined through the exercise of the 
individual right of contract on the part of both employer and 
the employee and without arbitrary discrimination based upon 
the membership or non-membership ot the employee in any 
lawful labor organization. 

"The Association considers it the duty of the employer as 
a citizen to preserve and defend the right of open-shop 
operation as an essential part of our national heritage of 
liberty. 


"3. When collective agreements are entered into between 
the employer and his employees, they should be the voluntary 
act of ali the parties and neither adverse to the public 
interest nor arbitrarily limit the opportunities of those 
seeking employment in a given trade or community. 


"4. Because ot his position of leadership and his control 
of the factors of production and service essential to society, 
this Association considers that an obligation or trusteeship 
| to his employees and to the public rests upon the employer. 
It is his duty in the management of industry to give as well 
| as to require efficient service, to protect the health and 
safety of the worker during employment, to give him every 
possible incentive and opportunity for improvement and advance- 
ment along lines suited to his abilities, and to take the 
initiative in the establishment of employment relations upon 
a basis of recognized mutuality of interests through fair 
dealing and frankness regarding facts and conditions affect- 
| ing the common enterprise. The highest function of American : 
industry is not alone to make profits, but to bring betterment 
of conditions to the worker as well as the owner and to make 
its product or service available to the public at a cost as 
low as possible through efficiency, co-operation and unrestrain-~ | 
ed effort. 


"5. Combinations, whether of employers or employees, because 
of the greater power of injury that results from concert of 
action, are especially subject to the obligation to respect the | 
rights of others. The boycott and the sympathetic strike or 
lockout, when used by such combinations, are oppressive, cruel 
and intolerable weapons of industrial warfare necessarily 
involving injury to innocent third parties and the public and 
are without justification in law or morals." 41 
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| 41 
| Proe. N. A. M., 1923, p.e 199, 200. 


| Purposes as No more authoritative source can be resorted to 

| shown in the 

| constitution in the determination of avowed purposes of the 
National Association of Manufacturers than its 

| constitution. There is no reference to industrial relations in 

| the 1896 constitution. A thorough-going revision was made in 

| 1904, when, aS expressed by the makers, "the necessity of securing 
| unity of action by employers in general in dealing with lawless 

| mionism was generally recognized as of the first importance." 


| To this end the following was adopted as the objects of the 
: 43 


| Association in relation to labor: 


"The maintenance of individualism. The social and 
material welfare of all classes of the people is dependent 
upon the full exercise of individual freedom consistent with 
the equal rights of all and upon the perpetuation of the 
principle of personal ownership which furnishes the necessary 
incentive to individual effort and best promotes the conserva- 
tion of capital, the great assistant of labor. 


"To better the relations between employer ami employee 
consistent with fair dealing and with the fundamental 
principles of individual liberty and ownership in property 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. This 
Association is opposed to discrimination in the employment 
of men by reason of membership or non-membership in any 
civil, political, religious, or fraternal organization. 

It is opposed to boycotts, blacklists and all interference 
with the constitutional rights of employer am employee. It 
is opposed to restriction of individual output, to limitation 
of the number of apprentices, and to all means and policies 
that tend to reduce the efficiency of the individual and 
productive capacity of the nation." 44 


| 42 
i Proc. N. A. M., 1904, p. 200, 
3 

Other objects than those relating to labor are omitted. See 


| 1904 constitution, article ii, as recorded in Proc. N. A. Me, 
1904, p. 802. 
44 


Proc. N. A. M., 1904, pe 202. 
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At the 1908 Convention the objects of the National Associa- 
| tion of Manufacturers insofar as they pertained to labor were 
| changed to read thus: 


"The general objects and purposes for which the said 
corporation is formed are ... . the betterment of relations 
between employer and employe, the protection of individual 
liberty and rights of employer and employe, the education of 
the public in the principles of individual liberty and owner- 
ship of property, the support of legislation in furtherance 
of those principles and opposition to legislation in 
derogation thereof. 


"Phe particular objects and purposes of said corporation 
are to establish and maintain a mutual and co-operative 
organization of American manufacturers in the United States 
for the fostering of their trade, business and financial 
interests, to reform abuses relative thereto, to secure 
freedom from unlawful and unjust exactions. ..." 45 


Although the constitution has been revised five times 
| Since 1908, no change has been made in the objects as recorded 
| at that eaten It will be observed that clearness or | 
| concreteness of expression suffered in the revamping of the 


: phraseology from the 1904 draft to that of 1908. When these 


| changes were made, however, the president stated the objects and 
| principles of the Association clearly enough in these words: 
"No boycott, no closed shop, no sympathetic strike, no limitation 


| of output, no compulsory use of the union label, no sacrifice of 


| the independent workmen to the union, nor restriction as to the 
| use of tools, machinery or materials except such as are unsafe, 


| no restrictions as to the number of apprentices and helpers when 


47 
| of proper age." 
45 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1908, p.e 133. 
46 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1925, pe 300. 


| "am. Ina., July 1, 1907, p. 25; Cf. Am. Ind,, June 1, 1907, p. ll; 
| December 1, 1907, p. 25; April 1, 1909, p. 8. 
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| Policies A brief survey of representative concrete policies 

of the National Association of Manufacturers as they 

| stand in sharp contrast to those of its opponent follows. Proceed- 
| ing under the assumption that labor's position is understood, the 

| study will be canfined to the position of the Manufacturers! 

| Association. 

| The right The following group of statements, chosen from 

| to organize 
several Association leaders and given utterance 

| at various times throughout the history of the organization, will 
| reflect the attitude toward organized labor and the right to 

| organize: 

"We believe in organized labor. It is the methods of 
organized labor that we oppose, and some of these methods are 
damnable.” 48 

"The right of any class of citizens to organize for the 
purpose of confiscating rights and privileges of others, and 
for the further purpose of compelling others to bide their 


dictation or starve, has always been denied and always should 
be." 49 


"The National Association of Manufacturers is not fighting 
labor unionism as such. It is only fighting the vices and 
follies which have crept into som of the unions through their 
ignorant, corrupt and autocratic leaders.” 50 


"The National Association of Manufacturers is not primarily 
a labor-busting organization. It is true we have done much 
preventive work along that line, but we claim to be and are a 
boosting organization." 651 


"The real and ideal union is the one between employer and 
employe.” 52 


Prog, N. A. Me, 1909, p. 38(Director Anthony Ittner) 


ate A. M. Bulletin, "Where Do You Stand?" 1909, p. 354 John Kirby) 
0am, Ind., August, 1915, p. 19(Ed@itorial) 
ere Inā., December, 1911, p. 41 (John Kirby, Jr.) 
Pam. Inä., June, 1914, p.e 8 (George Pope) 
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In a colorful picture the Association's attitude toward 
| unionism has recently been painted by President HKdgerton thus: 


The palatial temples of labor whose golden domes rise 
in exultant splendor throughout the nation, the millions of 
dollars extracted annually by the jewelled hand of greed from 
the pockets of wage-earners and paid out in lucrative salaries 
to a ravenous band of pretenders, tell the pitiful story of a 
slavery such as this country never knew before. It is your 
duty to break the shackles that have been forged upon the 
wrists of those who labor with you by showing them in your 
daily contact and attitude that you are their best friends am: 
that it is not necessary for them to follow the false leader- 
Ship of designing pirates who parade in the guise of the 
workingmen's friends. That labor has the right to organize 
nobody denies or has denied. As far as it uses its organiza- 
tion constructively and in the right manner, it is a good thing 
and ought to live. But when it becomes the champion of lawless- 
ness as at Herrin and elsewhere, or when it claims superior 
rights to other citizens such as special representation in 
every agency of government, local, state, and national, or when 
it takes from the wage-earner more than it can and will return 
to him in substantial benefits honestly obtained, it becomes 
dangerous as an organized force and Should be forced back into 
legitimate channels of service." 53 


This last statement is in perfect accord with one made by 

|a leader two decades before, when he held that "labor organizations 

| megtradeea to right and honorable limitations, are eminently 

| proper, as every fair man will admit, but it is when their 

| regulations are contrary to law and the rights of men that the 

| employer should take his stand against tene 

| That labor organizations should be restricted to "right and 

| honorable limitations" all will grant, but in view of the 

| exceedingly wide and varying range of opinion the limits of justice 

| are not well defined. Abstractly unions are sanctioned as 

| legitimate, but concretely they would be ostracized by the 

| manufacturers, Since the purpose of American unionism is deemed 

| 33° ee Oe" 

Proc. N. A. Me, 1923, p. 116, 117. 

Iroc, Ne A. Ms, 1904, pe 75. 


| py them to be socially harmful. To quote again from President 
| Edgerton: "I do not think that there is anybody of moderate 
| intelligence that denies to labor the abstract right of unionism; 


| put the virtuous exercise of that right depends upon the purpose 


| courts have proven so hostile to labor legislation. On the side 


| to labor the property of every man since he gave to him needs and | 
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55 
for which it was organized." 


Perhaps no restriction is more acceptable to society than 
the Slow, backward looking, and extremely uncertain legal 
limitations imposed by our laws and our courts, since presumably 
they represent the will of a democratic people. Labor, however, 


has found but little satisfaction in the legal arbiter since the 


| of the employers there is much criticism of legislation, but less 


| of court interpretation of that legislation. 


| The right The words of Turgot in the eighteenth century, 
| to labor 


breathing the spirit of laissez faire, are in harmony 


| with the spirit of the manufacturers today: "God made the right | 


| referred him to labor as the necessary means for satisfying these 


| needs, and this property is the first, the holiest, the most 


| imprescriptible." This so-called "primary principle of industrial 

| freedom," emphasized above all others, is expressed on Scores of 

| pages of the Association's literature. The concept has been 

| tersely expressed in this typical manner: "The industrial principle 

| of the open shop is now accepted and recognized as a controlling . 
and righteous principle for industrial action, permitting freedom : 


on the part of the employe consistent with American manhood, and 


Proc. N. Ae M., 1920, Pe 290. 
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| invading in no way the constitutional rights of the employer with 
| respect to his employes, nor the sacred principle of the right of 
| 56 


| freedom of contract." 
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| Restriction The Supreme Court of the United States has 


of property 
rights repeatedly declared "that the right to earn a 


liviihood, whether it be the right of the workman to pursue 
his trade or the right of an employer to operate his business, 


is as much a property right as the tangible dollars with which 


| one thereby fills his purse." Most of the jurists, schooled in 

| the method of deciding all questions ot the rresent in terms of 

| precedent are, like the manufacturers, inclined to guard these 

| “rights” with the same measure of protection they vouchsafe to 

| other property rights. While organized labor has consistently | 
| sponsored legislation declaring that the right to enter into the : 
| relation of employer and employe, or to carry on business, or to 

| labor, Should not be construed as a property right, organized 

| anti-union employers have clung tenaciously to the principle of 

| inalienable property rights which characterizes human labor as a 
loman 


| Freedom The National Association of Manufacturers, as well 
| of contract 


as its sister organization, the League ror Industrial 


| Rights, finds much consolation in the judicial renderings touching 


| the So-called "sacred principle of the right of freedom of contract’ | 


Proc, Ne A. M., 1910, pe 133. This theme of the open shop will 
. taken up more fully in Chapter IV. 


Block v. Hirsh, 256 U. S., p. 135 (Dissenting opinion). 
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| They urge the doctrine thus: 
| "A person's right in a contract is as much property as any 
tangible asset, and is, therefore, to be protected against all 
who would destroy property. Responsibility for injuring such 
property extends not only to the man who breaks his contract, 
but to the stranger or intermeddler who wilfully induces him 
so to do. That is the legal doctrine which underlies our 
commercial life and is now being applied to the employment 
relation.” 58 
This principle of the right of contract has proven itself 
| almost an impregnable barrier, due to the attitude of the courts. 
| One after another of labor's attempts to batter down the wall of 
| traditional individualism has proven futile. Labor's desire to 
| secure legislation which would, in its opinion, protect the lite 
| and welfare of children and women, and thus society, has in several 
| well known instances been satisfied in legislative acts only to be 
| frustrated by judicial decisions. The "Hitchman" contract enjoys 
| 59 


la legitimate status under sanction of the same doctrine. Under 


| this agreement, known among union miners as the "yellow dog” 
i contract, the wage-earner declares that he is not a member of a 
| union and agrees that he will not join a union while in the employ 


| 60 
| of the other contracting party. 


| Restriction The National Association of Manufacturers takes a 
| of output 
decided stand against what it terms the "labor trust," | 


jand the methods employed by organized labor to secure monopoly 


| advantage through restricting the output of the workers. To limit 
| the product is to control the supply of labor to some degree, since 


| the existing supply of labor, which remains relatively static, can 


BO 
Merritt, W.G. Histo of the League tor Industrial Rights, p. 
a Cf. Blum, Solomon. Labo EUOnonI GSS T: 25, ove = 


Proc. Na A. M., 1920, p. 202. 
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| according to the theory be employed for a longer period. This 
| much criticized “lump of labor" theory forms a part of the 

| philosophy of unionism, since immediate results are of prime 

| concern to workers. Restriction of output or production may 
result from any of the following policies common to wnionism: 


61 
limiting the number of apprentices, opposition to the introduc- 
| 62 


| tion of machinery, opposition to methods for increasing produc- 
63 

| tion common to Scientific Management, and the shorter workday 
64 

| and week. Other motives prompt labor in the effort toward 


| restriction of output, notable among which is the desire to protect 
| itself against overdriving and the physical effects resulting there-| 
| from. Employers quite naturally attempt to obstruct any procedure 
| on the part of the employees which results in lessened output, and 
| it is probable that their position is more compatible with the 
| interests of society if production be considered as an exclusive 
| end. The National Association of Manufacturers has repeatedly 
| spoken against restriction of production. The following drawn 
| from Mr. Kirby's address before the Young Men's Hebrew Association 
| in New York City in 1909 will serve to illustrate: 
"Another serious objection to wnionism, of the kind I am 

talking about, is demonstrated in restriction of production, 

the theory of which is that the less each man produces the 

more jobs there will be for the workers. But there is another 
P Coal and Coke Company V. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229 (1917). 
ao Solomon. op. cit., p. 347. 
| Ibid., pe 366. For a slightly different interpretation of labor's | 
| attitude toward machinery, see Furniss, E. S. labor Problems, p. i 
567-572, a 
63 

Blum, Solomon. op. cit., p. 367-369. 


| 64 
A. F. of L. Bulletin, "The American Labor Movement,” p.e 13. 


reason for the curtailment of production which is not so 
generally recognized, and that is the regulation of produc- 
tion to the dead level of the Slotnhful and inefficient worker, 
and this is where the 'brotherhood of man' asserts itself in 
trade unions. 


"Prom the theoretical side of the question the law of 
economics is again ignored, in fact that law has no place in 
unionism. It is a dead letter with the average unionist, who 
does not recognize the law of supply and demand as having any 
bearing on the question of what he produces, nor that the 
cheaper the cost the greater the consumption . .. . He does 
not realize that restriction of production increases cost; that 
increased cost lowers the purchasing power of the dollar, and | 
that he must, in common with all others, share in the result."65. | 
: Mr. Kirby later refers to wnions' antagonism to piece work, 
| and explains their persistent fight against the system, by saying 
| "piece work interferes with the general ‘leveling up' policy of 
66 | 
| modern socialistic unionism and its schemes to restrict. production." | 
Believing it to be "an uneconomic principle and perilous 
| public policy to arbitrarily restrict production or unnecessarily 
| increase the cost thereof," the National Association of Manufac- 
| turers at its 1918 Convention passed a resolution urging upon the 
| War Industries Board the wisdom of recommending to Congress that 
| the power possessed by the Executive under the eight-hour law of 
| 1912 be restored to him. The power of the President to suspend 
| the operation ot the law had been limited by requiring an eight- 
| hour base day and time and one-half for overtime on all government 
| 67 
| work to which the law applied. 

Again at the 1919 Convention the Committee on Resolutions 


| called the attention of the assemblage to the fact it was "being 


| 65 


N. A. Me Bulletin, "The Disadvantages of Labor Unionism," p.e £2. 
66 


Ibid., Pe 23. 
67 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1918, p. 249. 
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| widely taught, and apparently believed, that a general reduction 

| in hours of service in manufacturing industry is desirable and in 

i the interest of the worker and the public.” A resolution was 

| presented and adopted to the effect that the National Association 

| of Manufacturers should call the attention of the people to this 

| mistaken principle, and substitute for it the concept that "to 

| restrict production, consciousiy or unconsciously, is to increase 

| tne cost of living, to impede progress, and to diminish the wage 

| tuna and stop the accumulation of new wealth out of which to 

| provide for the improvement of social life." 

| Following the American Federation of Labor Convention of 

| october, 1926, the National Association of Manufactwers attempted 

| to Secure the general expression of its members on the "five-day- 

| work week plan." The following conclusions were drawn from the 

| responses made by prominent Association members--presidents of some 

| of the largest industrial concerns in the country: "(1) It would 

greatly increase the cost of living; (2) It would increase wages 

| generally by more than fifteen per cent and decrease production; 

| (3) It would be impracticable for all industries; (4) It would 

| create a craving for additional luxuries to oecupy the additional 

| time; (5) It would mean a trend toward the Arena, Rome did that 

| and Rome died; (6) It would be against the best interests of the 

| men who want to work and advance; (7) It would be all right to meet 
a Sales emergency, but would not work out as a permanent thing; (8) 

It would make us more vulnerable to the economic onslaughts of 


69 
Europe, now working as hard as she can.to overcome our lead." 
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| ggETOC N. A. M., 1919, p. 285. 
Pocket Bulletin, October, 1926, pe 2. 
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One writer, discussing the problem objectively, holds that 

| there is a direct relationship between control of industry and 

| restriction of output; that "so long as labor is bought and sold 

| in the open market and the laborer has no power by which he may 

| legitimately influence the direction of industry and its methods, 

| there will be limitation of a A under such conditions | 
| the worker can plan only for the "Short run,” not for the "long runt | 
| But to the Manufacturers' Association such advances toward partici- 
| pation in management are considered an encroachment upon the. rights 
| of its members. This position is clearly taken in the sixth 

| "declaration of labor principles," which states that "employers 

| must be unmolested and wnhampered in the management of their 

| business, in determining the amount and quality of their product, 

| ana in the use of any methods or systems of pay which are just and 
| equitable." 

| Restriction Variations in view point with regard to the evenien 


| of immigration j 
I of restriction of immigration are influenced by 


| 


| political, racial, religious, economic and ethical considerations. 
| The difference in attitude, however, between wage-earners and 


| employers on this problem is usually considered one primarily of 


|an economic nature, the former being convinced that unrestricted 
| influx of immigrants menaces American standards of labor, while the 
| latter would adopt a modified "open door" policy which would insure 
an abundant supply of cheap aber The National Association of 


Manufacturers has often since 1907 stated its position on the 
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Blum, Solomon. op. cit., p. 370. 
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| subject of immigration, but always with the assumption that its 

| immigration policy is based upon Social interests. Perhaps in no 

| more succinct manner has this been expressed than in its "Platform 
| for American Industry” adopted at its annual convention in 1920. 

| This "Platform" was then referred to as the Magna Charta of 

| 72 

| American Industry, having been presented by a committee selected 
| by fifty-eight different representatives from twenty-nine states. 

| The "Platform", unanimously adopted, contained these words on 

| immigration: 

"We believe it is in the interest of the nation to replace 
our present unsystematice control of the alien with the construc- 
tive policy of selective immigration. The general prohibition 
of immigration is the counsel of bigotry or selfishness. 

"Ourselves a nation of immigrants and descendants of 
immigrants, we ought, in the words of Madison, to welcome every 
"person of good fame that really meant to incorporate himself 
into our society,’ but repel all who will not be ‘a real 
addition to the wealth or strength of whe United sStates.' To 
this end we would effectively exclude the diseased, the criminal, | 
the defective, those likely to become a charge on the public, 
any who oppose all form of government or who would overthrow 
this Republic or etfect political change by force." 73 

Again at the Convention of 1921 the Committee on Resolutions 
| based its recommendations regarding immigration upon what it 
| declared to be the needs of the nation, and an altruistic attitude 
| toward other nations. It was contended that "a national policy 
| of immigration prohibition would be morally, politically and 
| economically wrong and react to our national injury;" that a strong 


| tide of immigrants was needed to develop ow national resources, 


| build our highways, work our mines, and participate in general 


f j o N. A. M., 1920, Pe 203. l 


Ibid., p. 236. 
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| construction. It was stated that we were "underhoused, under~ 

| constructed, and under-developed,"and that a liberal immigration 

| policy was "our contribution to the relief of overcrowded European 
POR The Committee held that there was a "pressing necessity 
| for the stimulation of a constructive immigration program in which 
| the general interest of the American people is the primary consider- | 
| ations” that "such a proposal must not be dominated by the needs 
| and desires, the prejudices or selfishness of any interest, group 

| or class ... , nor should it express the prejudice of labor 

| organizations, frightened by temporary unemployment or antagonistic 
| to potential competitors . . . . The numbers, character, control 

| and distribution of immigration must be determined by the needs and 
| interest of PE P E The National Association of 

| Manufacturers and the American Federation of Labor do not differ 

| in their avowed purpose as it relates to the immigration problen, 

| namely, that of serving the best interests of oen he differ 


| merely in method as is proven by their wide divergence of opinion. 


| 77 

| regarding recent immigration legislation. 

| Use of The laborer has striven to improve his condition through 
| Militant 

| action co-operation, legislation, organization, and as a last 


| expedient he has resorted to militant action. The beliigerent 


| methods of unionism have continuously received the condemnation 


f a a em a E a 
Proc. Ne A. Me, 1921, p. 14~16. 


| hia., p. 13. 
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A. F. of L. Bulletin, "fhe American Labor Movement," p.e 13; A. F, 


| of L. Bulletin, "Legislative Achievements of the American Federa- 
| tion of Labor.", pe 10, 13, 18. 
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| of the Manufacturers' Association. This is evidenced in many 

| utterances in addition to the very definite opposition to boycotts, 
| blacklists," and strikes expressed in sections two and eight of 

| the "Declaration of Principles." No practice of labor unions has 
|received more censure than the boycott. The National Association 
of Manufacturers, with the League for Industrial Rights, would 

| abolish both the primary and secondary boycott. In speaking of the 
| "commercial”boycott, their arguments are stated thus: 


"When any man concludes, without modification, that the primary 
boycott is a permissible thing he concedes a thing for which 
there is no legally defined justification . . . . If men 

have the personal right as individuals or as a body of 
individuals to refuse to purchase the products of an employer 
with whom they have a direct grievance, have they a right, 
through a parent organization, by which they are affiliated 
with labor unions in other communities throughout the 

country, to encourage Similar action upon the part of other 

men who have no direct grievance with the employer, even though 
this be done by wholly persuasive measures? Can a primary 
boycott be still further magnified and encouraged by the use 

of posters, blotters, circulars, literature and advertisements, 
until the conspiracy is revealed in such startling proportions 
as to coerce against one's will by the very intimidation of 
numbers? And yet any or all of these things may be embodied in 
a So-called primary boycott . . . . The boycott rests at the 
base of nearly every abuse and excess of organized labor. 
Instead of any attempt by a process of differentiation to 
separate from a generally bad thing the few component parts 
that may be inoffensive, it is far better to establish as 
illegal any conspiracy to coerce a man contrary to his volition 
by a combination that threatens unless he yields what is 
demanded to wreck his business, to which under our Constitution 
he is as much entitled to protection as he is to life itself." 78 | 


The "political" boycott, which influences third parties ta 
{withhold support from certain candidates, receives but slight 
J attention, possibly because it is used as extensively by the 
National Association of Manufacturers as by its opponent. Labor 


unions are accused of utilizing the "social" boycott in attempts : 
Nr ge ee ne ee ne | 


Proc. N. A. M.e, 1909, pe 107, 108. 
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| to maintain a monopoly of skilled labor. Manifestations of a 

| "social" boycott are said to be apparent in the refusal to work 
| with one who is not a member of the union, exclusion from the 

| union, and ignominious treatment accorded the worker and his 


| family. Picketing, labor union conspiracy, intimidation and 
| 79 
| violence are characterized as handmaids ot the "Social" boycott. 


| Picketing is pictured as having as its sole purpose coercion and 


| intimidation of both the operators and the non-union workmen, with 
80 
| the conclusion that "peaceful picketing” is a misnomer. 


| Class With equal condemnation the National Association of 
| legislation | 
Manufacturers attacks the constant and insistent 


| demands of unionism for what the Association terms "class legisla- 
Siena The organization denounces efforts to secure laws which 

| legalize the unfairlist, the eer eae right to he al 

| release from responsibility under the Sherman neat 

| the issuance of injunctions in labor case. ake the shorter 
Taa It is contended that "at every session of Congress, and in 


| every Session of every state legislature, the insidious and artful 
| minds of the labor trust leaders are represented in bills of 
88 


| socialistic and dangerous character." 


Ves ye ee eae Ee eg ey a oe eh pe ee ee ee 
| “Ibid., p. 107. 


80. 
| Proc. N. Ae M., 1910, Pe 95. i 
ly, A. M. Bulletin, "The Disadvantages of Labor Unionism," p.15,16.| 


eReterred to as the "blacklist" in N. A. M. Bulletin, "Where Do 
You Stand?" p. 21, and in other Association literature. 


SS a. M. Bulletin, "Where Do You Stand?" p. 2l. 
N. A. M. Bulletin, "The Disadvantages of Labor Unionism," p. 16. 
oN. A. M. Bulletin, "Where Do You Stand?" p. 18. 


Ne A. Me Bulletin, "Address of John Kirby, Jr.," p. 14. 
N. A. M. Bulletin, "The Disadvantages of Labor Unionism," p. 16. 
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| Union 
| responsibility 


In consideration, then, of what are characterized 


as “evil, unjust and damnable policies and 


| practices of the American Federation of Labor and its allied 
| 89 


| unions,” and in defense of property rights, the Manufacturers’ 

| Association demands that organized labor be legally responsible 
| for its acts, as are corporate bodies. 

| Labor unions are voluntary associations, and thus are not, 
| in their collective capacity, recognized at ay law as having 


| any legal existence distinct from their members. In the absence 


| of conflicting statute or court interpretation the common law 


| usually prevails, that an wmincorporated labor union cannot sue 


j or be sued, legal action being possible oniy by or against 


| individual members of the organization. The decisions of the 


| United States Supreme Court in the Danbury Hatters case and the 


| Coronado Coal Company case have changed the apparent legal status 
| of labor unions. ` They have been adjudged financially liable for 


| the acts of their agents, and suable independently of statute law 


| 91 
| "for torts committed by such unions in strikes." Such awards have 


| not been numerous, and the legal status of labor unions is by no 

E aa a a a 
Ibid., pe 15, 16. 

89 


N. A. M. Bulletin, "Where Do You Stand?" p. 20. 


| 90 

Karges Purniture Co. v. Amalgamated Woodworkers' Local Union, 

fee Indiana, p. 421. 

Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. p. 274 (1908); United Mine Workers 

| V. The Coronado Coal Company, 259 U. S. 544 (1922)* These cases are 

discussed in Sayre, F. B., Labor Law, p. 121 et seq.; Laidler, H. 
Boycotts, Chapter XX; Commons and Andrews, Principles of Labor 
legislation (1916), p. 120-122; Ellingwood and Coombs, The 

| woVernment and Labor, pe 197-199, 88-91, 91-97; Proceedings of the 

|e è « « annual convention ot the American Federation of Labor, 

| 1923, p. 93, 94. 
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| means fully determined. The fact still remains that the individ- 
ate composing a voluntary association act through an agency 
| which does not exist in legal contemplation under common law 
| apart from its members. The wmion has consequently avoided 
| incorporation in the hope of freeing itself from the burden of 
| responsibility contingent upon such organization, Since the body 
| if so incorporated becomes an artificial person distinct from 
| its members and as an entity primarily liable for the acts of its 
lea Employers have fully recognized this situation, and even 
| though Some consolation has been found in recent court renderings, 
| they still urge that labor unions be brought completely within the 
| reach ot the law through incorporation. It is held that power 
| should be accompanied with responsibility, that immunity for 
| wrongs committed endangers public safety and welfare, and that for 
| this reason labor organizations and employers' associations as well 
| should be responsible as organizations. 
The President of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
| in speaking before the Employers' Association of Springfield, 
| Massachusetts, in 1910, said: 

"If, in the face of hundreds of judicially-recorded cases 
of unionists convicted of crime, there iS no single instance 
of a union leader recommending punishment or a union itself 
in any way penalizing its lawless otficers and members, is it 
unfair to say that the association which connives, tolerates 


and condones the crimes of its officers and members must 
accept responsibility for its endorsement?" 93 


r , 
: Niagara County v. People, 7 Hill, p. 504. 

3 

N. A. Me Bulletin, "The Goal of the Labor Trust," p. 31. 
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The following testimony of James A. Emery, General Counsel 
| for the National Association of Manufacturers, before the Industrial} 
| Relations Commission, expresses the position taken by the Associa- : 
| tion on the problem of union responsibility: 

"Yes, I believe that every organization should be liable 
for its acts. It is axiomatic to say that there should be no 
power without corresponding responsibility, no matter who 
exercises it or what class in society exercises it." 94 
| Summary It has ever been the declared purpose of the National 
: Association of Manufacturers to unite the manutacturers 
| of the country in an effort to promote public progress and the 
| general prosperity of the nation. Its chief opponent, the American 
| Federation of Labor, likewise purports to be the protector of the 
| people's interests--to establish conditions which make for the 
| greatest sum total of human ieee Thus, though the purposes 
| of these two contlicting bodies are in this respect in unison, 
| their policies are strikingly in conflict. The manutacturers do 
| not oppose organizations of workers per se, but they do oppose 
| American unionism and its tactics, and would exterminate the 
eek. Unlike national trade associations, the National | 
| ASsociation of Manufacturers is wntouched by traditions of 
| collective bargaining, and considers the practice an infringement 


97 
| of employers' rights. In spite of its conglomerate membership, 


oT pa aT a 
Report of United States Industrial Relations Commission, May 18, 
| 1915, pe 10820. 
| 95 
A. F. of L, Bulletin, "The American Labor Movement," p.e 13. 

96 
re Ind., Supplement, August 15, 1904, p.e 4. 
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at is essentially a class movement, built upon the concept that 

| the employers' interests are those of society, including its 

| working class members. In the exercise of this beneficial function 
| the manufacturers demand freedom from outside interference. ‘The 


| doctrine of natural liberty becomes the guiding principle. 


Chapter III 
PROPAGANDA METHODS 
| The Association It was Abraham Lincoln who said in his famous 
| as an education- 


| al agency contest with Douglas, "With public sentiment 


| on its side, everything succeeds; with public sentiment against 


| it, nothing succeeds." It is with a realization of this fact that 


| the National Association of Manufacturers has sought to give the 
| principles as set forth in the foregoing chapter the widest 
| possible publicity, and to present them in an attractive manner. 
| the Association, unlike its sister trade associations, is a non- 
| trade body, devoted to legislative and propaganda activities. In 
| 1903 President Parry said, "The chief work of this Association is 
eo educational one--the molding of public ee a "Educational" 
| processes signify something other than those of propaganda, the 
| tormer denoting the imparting or the acquisition ot knowledge-- 
| acquaintance with fact--while the latter denotes the dissemination 
| of information, factual or otherwise. Perhaps no social institu- 
| tion, political, religious or economic, is free from propagandisn, 
| the practice of disseminating tenets or opinions. Every organiza- 
| tion is jealous for the principles for which it stands, and its 
growth is largely dependent upon its power to win public favor. 
Cc aaaaaaaaaaasasasasasasasasastausuatussstsstsstsssstl 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1903, pe 65, 16. l 
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| the National Association of Manufacturers is no exception; for, 

| in its effort to enlist the support of public opinion, it presents 
| its principles in Such a manner as to make a aual appeal to reason 
ae to one's emotions. The underlying theory of this effort is 
that "public opinion is the guiding force in this nation Pee i 

| The Association proceeds under the conviction that "public opinion 
laa what makes the laws of this country. If you will properly 

| educate the people you will get proper eae 

It is recognized that under certain conditions i respond 

| as powerfully to fictions as they do to realities. Our mental 

| pictures of the world outside are but composite products of our 

| nature, nurture, imagination, and immediate contact with educational | 
atimtis The individual mental picture is, when added to many : 
| other individual mental pictures, termed public opinion. Propagan~ 

| àa is the effort to alter the pieture to which men EE D With 


|; & Sincere desire to change these mental pictures, and thus public 


| opinion, the ASsociation holds that "it must continue to lead in 


| the educational work whereby class legislation must be fought in 
| every municipal assembly, and in every state legislature, as well 
fi 6 | 

| as in Congress." It reasons that "organized labor owes its 


| present power mainly to the support of public opinion, and this it 


| y Ž 
| i N. A. M., 1913, p. 221. 
Paths N. A. M., 1914, p. 168; Cf. Lippman, Walter. The Phantom 
| Public, passim. 

i aes p 


ace bch James. The American Commonwealth, vol. ii, chapter 1xxvi] 


| Tivpman, Walter. Public Opinion, p. 52, et seq. 


Am. Ind., May 1, 1909, p. 6. 


| obtained through constant agitation. The thought and sentiment 
lof thousands who lean toward the cause of labor are based upon 
| 7 

| ex-parte consideration.” It further contends that all the 


| "demagogic activity" of "progressives and fake reformers" has its 
& 


| origin in the "fallacious propaganda” of labor unionism. 
g 8 


| Range of The propaganda of the National Association of 
| subjects 
| covered Manufacturers has both a positive and negative 


i character. On the positive side the Association has advocated 
| yg 
| the open shop, and attempted to show how certain cities like 


| Detroit, Indianapolis, and Los Angeles have impoxrved their 

| economic welfare through its EENS ETa These social and 

| industrial benefits are balanced against conditions shown as less 
| desirable in "closed-shop” San Banoi, ans in unionized 

| Bngland and EE Association funds ana leaders have been 
coupled with a long propaganda campaign to aid Bo a in San 


| Francisco in their fight against the closed shop. Other positive 


| Proposals made by the ASsociation are its advocacy of group life 


| insurance of employees by the employer as a means of reducing 
| 14 


| labor turnover, the piece or job basis for wage payments, equal 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1905, p. 16, 17. 
Sam. Ind., October, 1911, p. Y. 
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gp ods N. A. Mae, 1911, p. 250, 231; 1916, p. 49, 50, 106; 1918, p. 
9 e 


| j Proc, N. A. Me, 1918, pe 70, 71; 1920, p. 71. 
Am. Ind., December, 1920, p. 30. 

eam, Ind., May, 1915, p.e 13, 14. 

arte Ind., June], 1907, p. 2. 

Proc. N. A. Me, 1918, p. 43. 


| 15 
| pay for equal work for women as well as men, the re-employment 


| of ex-service men and the employment and training of disabled 
| 16 
| soldiers and Sailors, the Americanization of alien workers 


| through teaching the American language and ideals to employees, 

| 17 

| if necessary on “company time," and encouraging habits of thrift 

| 18 
through the sale of "company" and other securities to employees. 


The negative character of the Association's propaganda is 


| illustrated in its denunciation of "closed-shop" agreements, 

20 

| conciliation and arbitration, oť the union label, of the shorter 
21 


| day movement or any means for restricting production, of labor 


| leaders and agitators who victimize workers through losses due to 
| ; 22 

| strikes and boycott damages. The practices of "present-day 
2ő R4 

| unionism,” such as the strike, the boycott, the unfairlist, and 


EN | 
| Proc. N. A. M., 1918, p. 22, 25. 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1919, pe 25, 26, 137, 138, 149, 183, 185-188$ —<_ 


|17 

| Ibid., p. 108, 109, 262. 

1 18 

| Ibid., p. 15. 

| 19 

| Proc. N. A. Me, 1904, p. 80, 82; 1911, p. 83; 1920, p. 48, 59. 
| 20 


| Proe. N. A. Me, 1913, p. 45-55; Am. Ind., June, 1914, p. 7. 
| 21 
Proce. N. A. Me, 1918, p. 215; Pocket Bulletin, October, 1926, 
xt Ind., May, 1915, Pe 12. 
on Ind., March, 1920, p. 7. 


Am. Ind., August 1, 1909, p. 22. 
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| violence, are strongly condemned. Socialism and Bolshevism 

27 

| are attacked, while the "vicious uplift" methods oi the reformer, 
l 28 29 

| the dilettante, the sentimentalist, and the agitators, are 


| denounced as characterized by extravagant, loose, and lurid 
| 30 
| statements. The "closed shop" is further condemned in the 


declaration that "the destruction of perfectly good uncompleted 


| [non-union] work to induce union labor to reconstruct, is an act 


| of imbecility, and a financial crime that should be made legally 


| punishable." In addition, most "closed shop” agreements are 
J 32 
| represented as unlawful. General appeals are made to discounte- 


| nance strikes, since "at least ninety per cent" of the cost is 

| borne by"the innocent public.” The loss is said to be borne by 

| workers, retailers, manufacturers, landlords and all ciasses in 
34 


| society. Likewise the high cost of living and high rent is 


| indicated as being due in part to high wages. The Association 


| has sought to influence the public against labor legislation. 


MeO pe ee go, eR ee ee 
e Proc. Ne A. Me, 1912, pe 260. 
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po Ind., April, 1915, p. 53. 
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| The desire to arouse public sentiment against a practice represent- 
ed as the source of an added social burden is seen in a Speech by 
| Thomas BE. Durban, an ASSociation member, at the 1914 Convention: 
"Je must point out to the people that ali this legislation 
that is going on atfects them; shorter hours increases the cost 
of living, raises taxes, creates a condition for them that is 
really worse than it is for the manufacturers. We owe that to 
them. We must do it. That is the important thing for this 
organization to do.” 37 
Recent examples of continued effort in combatting labor 


| legislation through the press and other propaganda agencies are 


| the Association's opposition to the proposed Twentieth Amendment 


| to the Federal Constitution and to the Watson-Parker Railway 
| 38 
| Disputes Bill. 


| Classes to The evolutionary concept of society, with the 
| which appeals 
| are made prospect of socialized capitalism or possibly 


| some other form of social control supplanting our present economic 
| order, has little place in the mind of the average manufacturer, 

| He seeks in general to maintain the status quo, guarding as sacred 
| the individualistic aspects of capitalism. Out of the complexity 


| of social forces which shape our industrial system none seems to 


| him more powerful than human leadership. The National Association 
| of Manufacturers, representing these manufacturers, accepts the 

| dynamic power of great leaders as the factor most effective in 

| Safeguarding individual rights and privileges. The preservation 


|of these rights is thought to depend upon public sentiment, which 


57 
Cii N. A. Me, 1914, p. 168. 
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| N. Y. Times, October 29, 1925, p. 3; N. Y. Times, February 27, 
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| in turn is dependent upon the influence of public officers, social 
workers, editors, and leaders in religious, educational and 
| industrial institutions. In the Association's endeavor to "arouse 
| the great middle elass to a realization of what trade unionism 
| really nn n seeks to enlist the support of these leaders 
in the belief that "the public-spirited masses of the country will 
| rally to their side, and the featherheads and mountebanks who have 
: pretended to talk in the name of labor and who have been casting 
| discredit on many of the labor unions will drop back into obscurity 
| from which they were originally dragged." 
| Channels through It is the studied effort of the Association to 
| which Association | 
| principles are impress the working masses and the entire body 
| disseminated | 
í politic with the merit embodied in its 
| principles. Appeals are made through various channels, chief of 
| which are the school, the church, the press, and agencies of the 
| state and of industry. These major social institutions supply the 
| mediums through which the propaganda of the National Association 
| Of Manufacturers may flow most effectively. The following 
| resolution from the Committee on Resolutions of the National 
| Association of Manufacturers was adopted in 1910, and marks the 
| Association's first notable recognition of the school as a vital 
| factor in their educational program: 

"Whereas, The objects and purposes of this Association 
represent the highest practical ideas of industrial activity 
in America; and 

"Whereas, Its acts and deliberations are in the interest of 
all right-thinking people, whether members of the Association 


or not; and 


eo N. A. M., 19048, p. 17. 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1907, p. 45. 
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"Whereas, Its influence and power for the good of industry 
and society can be enlarged by judicious publicity; therefore 
be it 


"Resolved, That the directors and officers of this 
Association consider the advisability of placing copies 
of its principles, year books, American Industries, and 
other literature in the public and leading college 
libraries throughout the nation." 41 


President Edgerton in introducing the Manager of the 

| Industrial Relations Department to the Association Convention in 

| 1923, Said, "Mr. Sargent has been getting out letters, collecting 

| data, making addresses, and holding debates with eminent representa- | 


| tives of the other side of the question, making addresses in our 


| colleges and universities, and he has attracted a great deal of 

| favorable attention from our seats of learning in this country. 

| He is teaching the teachers. He is teaching the professors and 
Goncee A E i In recent years some organized effort has 

| been made to place before groups oi students in the larger education-| 


jal centers speakers who would treat the principles or individual 


| liberty, private property, and methods of industrial peace in a 


| manner in keeping with the philosophy ot the manufacturers. 

| Speeches, published articles and debates upon the open shop, the 

| shorter day, the use of the injunction, child labor, immigration, 

| anà other topics of equal concern to business interests have 

| served to influence the thought of our American student body. 

| Emphasis has been placed upon these points of cardinal difference 
in viewpoint between organized labor and organized capital, with a 


resultant clarity of position of the opposing camps. 
oo N. A. M., 1910, p. 297. 
Proc, N. Ae Me, 1923, Pe 285.6 
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The Association's realization of the value of debates is 


| evidenced by its publication of "Open Shop Encyclopedia for 


| Debaters” in 1921, and its effective aid to college teams which 


| the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


| oppose the closed shop Side of the question. AS early as 1904 


| President Parry in recognition ot the etticacy ot such propaganda 


said, "As an evidence ot the great public interest in the subject 
I might cite the numerous college debates on the labor question 
which have taken place during the year, and in this respect I am 
glad to say that I have yet to hear of a single debate in which 
the side favoring the closed shop demand of organized labor has 
won sede President Kirby in his annual address of 1910 made 
the following statement: 


"The Association has improved its opportunities to spread 
the gospel of industrial truth in a way that leaves no room 
for complaint. It has been fortunate during the past year 
in receiving a large number of applications for documents 
and direct information from debating teams connected with 
well-known educational institutions in various parts of the 
country, especially the kind bearing on the question of the 
open and closed shop. Ow responses to these requests have 
been prompt and liberal in the supply of data and documents. 
I may mention that we furnished during the past month forty- 
two sets of pamphlets to debating societies in schools and 
colleges in the State of Nebraska alone." 44 


Association leaders have at various times spoken before 
45 


| Illustrative of other direct contact with educational centers 


| are Speeches or debates presented at Greenwich House in New York 
| 4 | 7 


6 | 4 
| City, at the University Forum of New York University, at the 
e ae eps ae a ae ee ete Sone eee eee eee a Sd 
43 
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48 49 | 
| Young Men's Hebrew Association of New York City, at Kenyon College, | 
| O 


| at Ohio University, and at the University of Illinois. 

| The church and various governmental agencies offer other 

| channels through which the masses may be approached ina 

| convincing manner. The clergy and statesmen are dogmaticians 

| to a far greater degree than are their more academic brothers, the 
| school men. If these positive speakers can be won to a cause, 

| their influence is felt mightily with the common people so 


| susceptible to suggestion and assertion. Religious and governmen-~ 


talleaders must then be successfully approached. The Association 
| believes this can best be accomplished through its literature and 
| addresses. This conviction, and the measure ot importance attach- 
| ed to reaching the religious and political leaders, is indicated 
| in President Kirby's statement, "We believe that the most effec- 

| tive work of this Association will develop through the dissemina- 
| tion of literature and by public addresses which proclaim to all 

| the people the principles for which the Association stands. And 
| through these agencies we aim to reach more particularly the 

| preachers, the educators and the politicians to which classes 
alone more than 47,000 pamphlets have been mailed during the past 
| Six ae: The literature is placed "especially before the 


| editors, the clergymen, the college professors and the other 


| 26 
| N. A. Me Pamphlet, "Address of John Kirby, Jr., before the 
eee Hebrew ASsociation of New York City." 
Me Ind., March, 1911, p. 42. 
pai Ind., April, 1914, Pe 40. 
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: professional men” since they "are the natural leaders of the people | 
| in every Se ile 
Employers' Associations, members of the American Bankers’ 

| boano om Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Citizens' 

| Industrial Associations, Farmers' orean un industrial : 
| managers, constitute the channels through which the principles of | 
| the National Association of Manufacturers flow to American maa] 
| On behalf of industrial managers the Association Committee on , 
| Industrial Relations recommended in 1923 that the executive officers| 
| of the Association be authorized "to take such steps as may be | 
| necessary and advisable to develop a plan of constructive education | 
| of managers and workers in industry in the fundamental principles | 
| of economics, of government, and of human relations in a Christian 
ai EE 

Beginning in 1911 the President, together with his 

| associates, conducted a series of "missionary meetings" in lead- : 
| ing cities in the East and on the Pacific Coast in the hope of : 
| enthusing Association members and adding to the E ET N In 

| the following year this was continued, particularly in the East, 

| and again in 1919-1920 sessions were held in San Francisco, Newark, 

| Pittsburg and Cleveland, as a result of which over 270 members were 


| 57 
| added from these four cities. These public appearances serve not 
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Proc. N. A. Me, 1984, pe 13. 
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| only to make a contact with employers, but are so conducted as to 

| secure the interest and attendance of workers in the trades and 

| professions. In 1911, the year when this propaganda method was 

| launched, President Kirby estimated that he and his associates had 
| spoken to a quarter of a million persons, that three times that 

| number had been reached through the Association's bulletins and 

| magazines, and that if the "countless columns of press notices" 

| given to their official utterances were added fully fifteen 

| million people had in that year heard and read of the objects and 

| purposes of the E E O © 

| Thus the American home, which is our basic social institu- 

| tion, becomes familiar with the ideals and purposes of the National 
| daootation of Manufacturers. In recognition of the service of the 
arepe in reaching the people, a member urged before the Convention 
| body in 1914 that, since the Association magazine did not reach the 
| masses, and since such contact is vital to the life of the organiza- | 
| tion, a bureau be established "to send out its doctrine and if 

| necessary pay for its publication in the leading papers of the 

| United OT The importance which President Parry attached to 
i the press is evidenced in these words, "I am able to state that a 

| number of the leading journals ot the country have come out boldly 
| against the presumptuous acts of unionism. These newspapers have 

| rendered an inestimable service, and they should receive our 


o. 60 
fullest support." 


a 


cae N. A. Me, 1911, p. 78. 


Pa Ne A. M., 1914, p. 170. 


Proc. Ne A. M., 1904, pe 24. 


The Association literature is replete, however, with 


| accusations that labor controls the press sna In the hope 

| of neutralizing this opposing inti uses: and instituting a positive 
| nation-wide drive for publicity of Association principles through 
the press, & lengthy resolution was passed at the 1920 Convention, 

| trom which the following is an excerpt: 


"Whereas, there exists a widespread social unrest which is 
destructive of individual happiness, unsettling to industry 
and against the general welfare of all the peopie and which 
if continued threatens the very foundations of the Nation 
itself; and 


"Whereas, this unsettled mental state is caused largely by 
fancied wrongs which have been made to appear as real, both 
by careless or misleading statements appearing in the public 
press and by the deliberate misrepresentation and falsehood 
of those radical leaders who, for selfish reasons, seek by 
the preaching ot unsound economic doctrines to overturn that 
government which has created the most equal opportunity for 
advancement ever enjoyed by man; and 


"Whereas, the industrial centers have been and are now 
being flooded with the most amazing quantities of insidious 
and well-written propaganda condemning the existing order of 
Society and advocating doctrines which have already under- 
mined the will to work and by breeding inefficiency and 
Strikes have enormously curtailed production and which if 
persisted in can only bring disaster, and 


"Whereas , Such propaganda can be successfully counteracted 
only by making available to the great mass of the people 
industrial information and elementary economic principles 
which will enable them to see the vicious sophistry of such 
propaganda; now be it 


"Resolved, 


e e e e 6 e d e e e + e e e e ° 


"That the Board of Directors of this Association be asked. 
to carefully investigate the possibilities, in conjunction 
with such other organizations as may seem desirable, of 
planning and starting a nation-wide drive to furnish to all 
our people the simple fundamental economic facts which must 
be the basis of suecessful industry and successful industrial 
nations to the end that they may realize that happiness and 
prosperity can be achieved only by industry and natural laws 
and not by idleness and force.” 62 


n FTOC. Ne A. Me, 1920, pe 190-202, 296, 302, 503; N. A. Me Bulletin] 
Throttling the Nation's Press," passim. | 
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This is in accord with President Edgerton's injunction to 
| fellow manutacturers in their guidance of employes thought, "Let 
| them get from us their ideals and standards of life rather than . 
| from those pseudo-friends who exploit them through appeals to their 
| ignorance, prejudice, and baser passions, and who prey upon their 
| confidence in the name of a common unworthy R 
| In the single year 1922 the "Association received through 
| the newspapers of the country publicity to the extent of 7,488 


64 
| separate stories or items and approximately 4,278 columns." 


| Secretary Boudinot states in his report of 1922 that "excellent 

| contacts have been formed with editors and influential reporters 

| on large papers throughout the East by personal conferences, and 

| important stories have been sent out under the Signatures of the 

| leading news-gathering organizations and newspaper RE R 
The Publicity Depaetnaal hidi; in conjunction with the 

| Industrial Relations Department, bears the responsibility of mak- 

| ing the Association and its principles better known, utilizes 


| many agencies to mold public opinion. It is referred to by 


| President Edgerton as "the mouthpiece of the organization through 
| which it speaks to the press which is the medium through which we 
67 


Speak to the Nation." Secretary Boudinot states in his i926 


QR Cp a re rg a eg a a NR Ee OTT 
bear tei, A. M., 1920, pe 500. 


| i N. A. M., 1923, p. 116. 
Proc. N. A. M., 1922, p.e 159. 
| 65 
Ibid., pe 160. These include the Associated Press, International 
| News Service, United Press, Cosmopolitan News Service, the 
Consolidated News Service, and the Edward Marshall Syndicate, the 
latter of which specializes only on interviews with leading public 
men, 
| 66ante Pe 19. 
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| report that "the operations of the Publicity Department for the 

| fiscal year show a flat increase of one hundred per cent in actual 
| space covered and fifty per cent increase in number of clippings 

| received e e e « In 1926 we received nearly 7,500 clippings repre- 


| senting over 2,600 columns and a circulation of more than one 
| 68 
| hundred and eighty-one million copies." The report shows that 


| nearly 2,400 clippings were obtained in the fight against the 
69 

| Watson-~Parker Railway Labor Disputes Bill alone. 

The following resolution as presented by the Committee on 


| Resolutions was adopted in 1914: 


"Whereas, The youth of ovr country has heretofore been 
educated and taught by all to look forward to and work for 
success; and 


"Whereas, Success now in a material sense seems to be 
regarded by many as wholly inconsistent with personal 
integrity and business probity; and 


"Whereas, The National Association of Manufacturers stands 
for the nobility of industry, highest civic responsibility 
and the dignity of trade and commerce. 


"Therefore, be it Resolved, That we recommend to the 
incoming Board of Directors the advisability of further 
extending our educational activities through as many and 
varied channels as possible, to the end that public opinion 
may encourage and stimulate all those forces which generate 
our industrial life." 70 


In addition to wide use of the press the Publicity 
| Department issues magazines, folders, bulletins, and a series 
| of pamphlets known to the Association as “Educational Literature," 


| convention reports, and articles in popular and trade magazines. 


| 3 
| gghtOes Ne A+ Me, 1925, p. 283. 


sort oe Ne A. Ma, 1926, pe 79. 
| ree P. 177-179, 
Proc. N. A. M.e, 1914, pe 199. 
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| Valuable service has also been rendered through research bureaus, 
| notion pictures, the radio, and books and articles prepared by 
| influential persons. 
The Association launched its propaganda program in 1902 
| with the publication of American Industries. Secretary Boudinot 
: urged that “every manufaeturer, and every employer," Should read 
| it Since "it preaches his E The character of the 
| publication has been described in a slightly different manner in 
| some of its own pages while in others the essence of Secretary 
| Boudinot's statement is expressed. The following will serve to 
| illustrate: 

"Through its official organ, American Industries, which has 
a wide circulation among manufacturers, statesmen, educators 
and working men, the Association is constantly engaged in 
influencing public opinion to take not a one-sided but a 


broad minded view ot the great industrial problems which 
have in recent years so pressed for a solution." 72 


“American Industries, the manufacturer's magazine, is the 
authoritative exponent of the interests ot the employers of 
America, reflecting every phase of their activities in the 
industrial arena." 73 


"Mr. Employer, you are interested in the open-shop 
movement ... . American Industries is the official organ 
of the movement. The very least that you can do in your own 
interest and in the interest of the cause is to place copies 
of American Industries where they will do some good. We can 
tell you how. 74 


The Washington Service Bulletin appears twice each month 

| and describes the nature, purposes and disposition of Congressional 
(CO Orr n— ee kaxaxaxk?=zcxTwle 
Lage N. A. M., 1908, p. 187. 
we Ind., December 15, 1907, pe 5; Cf. Proc. Ne A. M., 1908, p.1274 
penmi., May, 1915, p. 45. 


An, Inds, August t; 1909, Pe Se 


| legislation, cases before Federal Courts, the rulings and 

| announcements of various administrative departments, bureaus and 

| commissions, as these national authoritative goonies affect the 

| interests of employers. 

| Beginning in 1909 a series of "Educational Literature" was 

| begun, which in 1926 had grown to fifty-four bulletins, a majority 

| of which contain attacks upon union activities. A few titles will 

| indicate the controversial matter which is discussed in these 

| bulletins: "Throttling the Nation's Press,” "The Labor Lobby," 
| "the Real Problem of the Eight~how Day," "The Doom of the Boycott ,*| 
| "Industrial Freedom: Its Friends and Enemies,” "The Union Label a | 
| Detriment to Business,” "Injunctions," "The Goal of the Labor 

| Trust," "The Crime of the Century and its Relation to Politics," 

| and "Glass Legislation." In the year 1910-1911 the Association 

| distributea nearly 400,000 printed pamphlets on its various 

| policies and et re This literature is looked upon by the 

| Association as containing "facts for debaters and others Seeking 

| light on the principles of trade a an as the instrumen- 

| tality through which class legislation in support of the practices 

| of unionism may be fought most aat 

| Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, 

| and J. Laurence Laughlin, Professor Emeritus of Economics of the 

| University of Chicago, have with others contributed to the volume 

| of literature useful to the Association. In 1920 the National 
U 
i N., A. M.e, 1911, p.78. 

|p alet bearing this title. 


Am, Ind., May 1, 1909, p. 6. 
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| association of Manufacturers added to its "Educational Literature" 


| a series of ten pamphlets by Professor Laughlin being the follow- 


jing titles: "The Solution of the Labor Problem," "Monopoly of 


| Tabor,” "Is Labor a Commodity," "Socialism a Philosophy of Failure," 
| "Wages and Prices--What are Prices," "The British Industrial Crisis" | 
"British and American Labor Problems," and EREE 

| The Proceedings of the Annual.Conventions of the National 

| association of Manufacturers are published, but have a very limited 


| circulation. The radio has been used, however, in broadcasting 


| certain parts of the programs. In the Convention of 1924 preceding 


| the National Party Conventions, arrangements were made with the 


| Radio Corporation of America to broadcast the "Platform of American 
| 79 
| Industry." In the same year a resolution was passed by the 


| Association Convention extending thanks to the members of the press 
| "for their careful and thoughtful attention to its re i 
| a vary attractive bulletin was published in 1926 under the caption, 
| "The Nation's Industry in Convention." It epitomizes the work of 

| each convention from 1895 to 1926. 


AS a development of exhaustive studies in the field of 


| industrial relations by Association committees formed to undertake 


| Special research tasks, President Pope announced at the Convention 
| 81 | 
| of 1917 the formation of the National Industrial Conference Board, | 


| It was created as a research bureau, to operate for investigation 


oe ee 
| Special Information Bulletin, Associated Employers of Indianapolis} 
f ee 25, 1920, Pe Be 


S Broo, N. A. Me, 1924, pe 148; Post p. 124-126. 


E N. A. Me, 1924, p. 216. 
ante p. 25, 26. 
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| and surveys of economic and industrial questions, and the presenta- 
| tion, analysis and interpretation of data acquired in these 

| investigations. It was further announced that a few other 

| industrial organizations had, with the National Association of 

| Manufacturers, formed a coalition, the result of which was the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the action being subsequently 
| confirmed by the Board of Directors of the National Association of 
| Menutecterers. The publications of this research bureau supply 

| a channel through which the National Association of Manufacturers 

| reaches the people with its most objective literature. President 

| Pope, in commenting upon the importance and probable achievements 

| of the Board, said: 


"There is need to inform and mobilize the collective 
judgment of business men on industrial questions and to give 
it such expression as will reflect itself in public opinion 
and legislative policy ... . The conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Board on these problems, with the data 
upon which they are based, will be widely distributed by 
means of an official publication. An intelligent digest 
and interpretations of current happenings in the industrial 
field will also be issued, and the influence of the member 
associations, the public press, and expert representatives 
will be relied upon to make the conclusions of the Board 
effective. The Board is an investigative, deliberative and 
advisory body. It enters upon industrial research with 
fixed principles but without preconceived opinions, except 
that it believes in preservation of individual opportunity 
and freedom of action as great as is compatible with publics 
welfare." 83 


Certain popular, trade, am professional periodicals have 
| been singled out aS Suitable conveyors of the Association's 
| Principles, some chosen with the apparent intent of reaching the 


| employer or the professional man, others for their popular appeal. 


: N. A. Me Bulletin, "The Nation's Busiiness in Convention,” p. 2L. 
ő 


Proc. N. A.M., 1917, p. 114. 
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| the former include Pennsylvania Manufacturer, Buffalo Commercial, 
| a a a 


| New York Journal of Commerce, Constructor, Protectionist, Square 
6 87 88 


| Deal, Manufacturers' Record, Iron Trade Review, Engineering 
_ ~ 90 


: 89 
| Magazine, Railroad Gazette, Annals of American Academy of 
gT 92 


| Political and Social Science, and Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 
93 


| of the latter, mention may be made of Harper's Magazine, 
94 95 56 97 


| Van Norden Magazine, Arena, Century, Sunset Magazine, New 
—_ 98 99 

| Republic, Outlook, Spectator, World's Work, and Review of 
101 


| Reviews. 


| Proc. Ne A. M., 1923, p. 17. 


Protectionist, vol. xv, p. 733 et seq. 


Square Deal, June, 1908, p. 5. 
Proce N. A. M., 1926, p. 80. 


Iron Trade Review, April 24, 1913, p. 964. 


9 earns. Magazine. April, 1904, p. 106-108. 
a eee Gazette, February 12, 1904, p. 107-109. 
i 1 = 
| Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
| September, 1910, p. 3735-380. 


| 92 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, November 27, 1924, p. 291. 
3 


: Harper's Magazine, March, 1905, p. 528-553. 

4 

i Van Norden Magazine, November, 1908, p. 200-203. 
5 

gna, May, 1898, p. 686 et seq. 


Maa N. A. Me, 1911, p. 87. 
Peas N. A. M., 1918, pe 525, 326. 
anew Republic, March 18, 1916, p. 182-184. 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1923, p. 17. l 
100 
Ibid. 


l 
lros. N. A. M., 1926, p. 80. 


Some of these magazines are openly in support of the 


| Association's principles, such as the Buffalo Commercial. Others 


| merely act as open forums, of which the Review of Reviews is 


| typical. A third class, including the New Republic in particular, 


| is not favorable to the Association's stand on the open shop, am 


| publishes its articles as a basis for adverse criticism. It is 


| not to be inferred that a magazine formerly favorable to the 


| Association's principles is necessarily so today. 


The manufacturers recognize full well that articles published 


| in popular journals will best break down prejudice if the insertions | 


| do not appear to come from the Association, Since that which is 


l 102 
| printed under its signature "is naturally discounted" by some. 


| The National Association of Manufacturers offers its distinct 

| Support to certain publications, while to others its patronage is 

| withheld. The basis for acceptance or rejection is apparent in 

| the following statements, the first made by President Kirby and the 
| second a resolution adopted as presented by the Committee on 

| Resolutions at the 1918 Convention: 


"Among the magazines, the Century has been foremost in 
the publication of articles condemning the lawless and 
unjust methods of labor unions. Many highly commendable 
articles of such character have not only appeared in its 
pages, but they have been printed in pamphiet form as well, 
and freely distributed. I need hardly say to you that such 
publications should receive our patronage in preference to 
those whose columns and pages are filled with cheap 
Sensational trash tending to breed discontent, chaos and 
anarchy, and it is well that we should remember this." 103 


| Tor mmal 
wee N. A Me, 1908, Pe 325. 
Proc. N. A. M., 1911, pe 87; Am. Ind., February, 1911, p. 43. 
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"Whereas, the Sunset Magazine, a monthly periodical issued 
in the City of San Francisco, has recently published a series 


of articles relating to the causes and circumstances operat- 
ing to restrict shipping production in that region, and 


"Whereas, the facts carefully compiled and admirably 
presented have in our opinion contributed in no small degree 
to the stimulation of inereased efficiency in shipping 
production, and 

"Whereas, malicious and unwarranted attacks have been made 
upon this publication because of its able and courageous 
presentation of facts with which the people of this country 
should be familiar, therefore be it 


"Resolved, that the National Association of Manufacturers 
in convention assembled expresses its appreciation of the 


valuable contribution the Sunset Magazine has made to our 
knowledge of production conditions in the vital business of 
Shipbuilding, and recommends this periodical to the attentive 
consideration of business men." 104 

In discussing the means by which anti-employer agitation 
| might be lessened, President Kirby declared that "this condition 
| will change only as advertisers withdraw their support from 
| newSpapers and other publications which seek circulation through 


| means that are- destructive of the real welfare of the people and 


| especially damaging to the interests of those who support them 
| 105 


i with their advertising." 
| The National Association of Manufacturers has been especially 


| anxious to influence publications that reach the workingman So as 
106 
| to counteract radical agitation. In 1908 it passed a resolution 


| condemning "the excesses of agitation under the guise of moral 
107 | 
crusade, such as child labor, railway reform and Similar movements," | 


| and in 1920 the Board of Directors was asked to launch "a nation- 

| 

| 104 
T N. A. Me, 1918, Pe 525, 326. l 
Am. Ind., November, 1912, p. 43. 


6 
| roy Foes N. A. Ma., 1914, p. 168, 169. 
| Proc. N. A. M., 1908, p. 316. 
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| wide drive to furnish all of our people the simple fundamental 
| facts which must be the basis of successful industry and successful 
| industriel en aa 
| One other modern and effective channel through which the 
| manufacturers’ point of view may be brought favorably to the masses 
is worthy of consideration. The National Association of Manufac- 
| turers conceives of "no other method for the diffusion of accurate 
| information and fair understanding of the relation of industry to 
| the public and the Nation that is comparable to the motion piere 
| In 1922 a resolution was passed providing for immediate contact 
| with producers of films, owners of theatres, and university 
| officials, with the view of making an approach through a new 
| channel to students and the general public. It is recognized 
| that the picture speaks all languages and so can impress the 
| imigrant who has felt but little the influence of the melting 
| pot, that it has neither the linguistic nor the mental and 
| educational limitations of the printed word. Ocular experience 
| is conceded as being supreme in its impression upon the understand- 
| ing. It is a psychological fact that to see and to conclude are 
| almost Simultaneous processes with the average human being. The 
| screen makes visualization of both the concrete and the abstract 
possible, bringing thus the most abstruse matter to the comprehen- 
| Sion of the dullest mind . 

The chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, upon presenting 
a recommendation sponsoring extensive use of films in the ! 
| 09 ,?.20 00 0 0 


Am. Ind., June, 1920, p. 12, 17, 18; pro N. A. Me, 1920, pe 
85, 297, 300; 


9pr00, N, A. M., 1922, Pe 565. 
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| educational program of the Association, said: 


"It is our opinion that exhaustive consideration should be 
given to the subject of interpreting industry in the broader 
sense to the public through the motion picture. We mean by 
this that every use of films should be made with a view to 
Showing the public the soundness of industry, its basic 
importance, the essential equity ot the present organization 
of society and the fallacies oz the innumerable isms that are 
now working to undermine the social organization which has so 
slowly and painfully evolved." 110 


| Importance of In consideration of the importance which should 

| these methods 

| in the forma- be attached to these many methods of propaganda, 

| tion of public 

| opinion one turns again to the avowed goal sought in their 
| use, that of influencing public opinion, since it "makes the laws 
111 

| of this country." It would appear evident that the agencies 


ccuploved by the National Association of Manufacturers to enlist 

| the favor and support of all classes of people do attract a "social 
| attention" resulting in "collective decision or ee a But 

| that public opinion is so directly responsible for the making of 
| laws is a hatter in ET Public opinion is probably not that 
| composite psychic unit representative of a homogeneous will which 
| 80 many would picture it as being. We have had foisted upon us, 
| by various propaganda movements, the notion of a mythical entity, 
| called Society. Viewed realistically, we know it to be a complex 
| of social relations, and how effectively this heterogeneous group 
| can be marshalled in making laws is problematical. The magnitude 


| of a propaganda campaign is a relatively accurate objective study 
| 47400. N. A. M., 1922, p. 362; CË. N. Y. Times, June 25, 19825,p.2. | 
Ante p. 72. i 
oss, E. A. Social Psychology, p. 346. 

Cf. Lippman, Walter. The Phantom Public, passin. 
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| directly make laws. 


1920, Docunent No. 178, "Public Opinion," p.8. | 
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| in pressure brought to bear upon this complex society. It is 

| impossible, however, to measure with the same degree of accuracy 

| the reaction which results from such pressure. The bulletins 

| prepared by the Association in opposition to the proposed Twentieth 
| Amendment to the Federal Constitution, for instance, can be 

| enumerated, together with the speeches made, the films run, the 

| columns secured in newspapers, thus measuring the pressure of 

| propaganda quantitatively; but the reaction from the public cannot 


-i be measured in like manner. Public sentiment is directed for or 


against certain issues, but it is more rational to believe that the 


| laws themselves are made by men, interests, and classes, than to 


| attribute to so intangible a force as public opinion the power to 
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While this analysis questions the effectiveness of propaganda 


| nethods intended to change the mental attitude of the masses, and 

| thereby to guide directly the course of legislation, it casts no 

| reflection upon the legitimacy of Associacion methods. The right 

| to express freely any doctrine is supported in the words of Justice 
| Holmes of the United States Supreme Court as he attempts to justify 


| either revolutionary or reactionary propaganda, "The best test of 


the truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the 
115 


| competition ot the market." 


Ty Ma se oe consider 'Government by Public Opinion’ as a formula . | 


| . 6 It is an admirable formula; but it presupposes, not only that 
| Public opinion exists, but that on any particular question there is 


a public opinion ready to decide the issue. Indeed, it presupposes 


| that the supreme statesman in democratic government is public 


Opinion. Many of the shortcomings of democratic government are due | 
to the fact that public opinion is not necessarily a great statesman | 
at ali.".~-From "Some Thoughts on ites Life," a lecture by Viscount | 


of Fallodon, Februa a; 192 
ny Senate Doe unent S, Y o Xiv, 6th Congress, 2d Session, 1919- 


Chapter IV 
OPEN SHOP ACTIVITIES 


| Divisions of Closely allied to the Publicity Department of 
| the Industrial 

| Relations the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
| Department: 


its methods of influencing public thought, is the 
| Industrial Relations Department, and its methods of battle against 
| the closed shop. The former department is in fact but the outgrowth | 
| of the Open Shop Publicity Bureau. The Industrial Relations Depart- | 
| nent, until recent months known only as the Open Shop PETEN i 
| was formed in wo and has Since organized its work under five 

| divisions, namely, Open Shop, Fuel Supply, Employment Relations, 

| Junior Education and Employment, and Women's pecans The purpose 
| of the Department is to operate as a research and publicity bureau, 
| through which it may demonstrate "the great abnormal costs of the 


| closed shop system rising from industrial disputes and uneconomic 


| rules and practices." 


|I 
| Ante p. 19, 20; Both department titles were used at the 
| Convention of 1926. Proc. N. A. M., 1926, p. 40, 134. 

| 2 


Letter from Noel Sargent, Manager ot the Industrial Relations 
Departmént, to E. A. Holmgreen, San Antonio, Texas, October 8, 
da Cf, Proc. Ne A. Me, 1925, Pe 166 


Statement of Department organization Submitted by Noel Sargent, 
ra 20, 1926. 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1925, pe 77; Cf. Proc. N. A. M., 1910, p. 281, 
et seq; 1924, pe 83; 1985, p. 66. i 
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| Open Shop-- Since 1905 the Association has continuously 


| The "American 
| Plan" advocated the open shop policy, and in 1904 


| included the following paragraph in its Declaration of Labor 
| Principles: 

"Employees have the right to contract for their services 
in a collective capacity, but any contract that contains a 
stipulation that employment should be denied to men not 
parties to the contract is an invasion of the constitutional 
rights of the American workman, is against public policy 
and is in violation ot the conspiracy laws. This Association 
declares its unalterable antagonism to the closed shop and 
insists that the doors of no industry be closed against 
American workmen because of their membership or non- 
membership in any labor organization." 5 

6 

This principle has been otficially reaffirmed several times, 
| and was set forth in more detail at the 1923 Convention in a formal 
7 
| open Shop declaration of five parts. The open shop movement, 
| launched by the National Association of Manufacturers in 19035, 
| harks back to the declaration for the open shop made by the 
8 
| National Metal Trades Association in 1901. Mr. E. F. DuBrul, then 
| a commissioner ot that body, assisted in drafting its open shop 
| declaration, patterning it after the principles previously 
| formulated by the Federated Engineering Employers of Great Britain. 
| He was also a member of the Committee on Resolutions of the 
| National Association of Manufacturers, and with former Presidents 
| Van Cleave and Kirby shared in preparing the open shop declaration 
| 9 
| for the Manufacturers' Association. It is then not strange that 
Ante p. 39. 
6 
soe N. A. Me, 1910, pe 155; 1926, p. 108. 


Ante p. 50, 51; Proc. N. A. M., 1925,. pe 293, 294. 


| Sopen Shop Review, November, 1920, p. 5, 6. 


letter from E. F. DuBrul to Noel Sargent, August4, 1926; Letter 
from Noel Sargent to the writer, September 10; i588. : 
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le comparison between the code of the National Association of 
| Manufacturers and that of the National Metal Trades Association 
LO 
| reveals a marked similarity. 
An Open Shop Committee was appointed with the organization 
| of the Department in 1920. Its functions are broadly defined as 
| "educational." To this end it has defined the basic terms with 
i which it deals so extensively. The expressions "open shop" and 
| "closed Shop" are defined in the Open Shop Encyclopedia for 
| Debaters, prepared by the National Association of Manufacturers 
|in 1921, thus: 
| "'Open shop' is an expression given to firms or corpora- 
tions who hire anybody capable of performing the task for 
which they are hired, regardless of whether or not they 
belong to a trade mion. 

"'Closed shop' is a term used by trade unions when 
referring to shops, stores, or tactories with whom they 
have an agreement to employ none but union members." 11 

The American Federation of Labor has advocated the closed 
| shop consistently throughout its experience, Its Convention ! 


| Proceedings of 1890 show the adoption of a resolution declaring 


| that "it is inconsistent for union men to work with non-union f 
| 12 
| men," The issuance of injunctions to prevent strikes for the 


| closed shop was severely criticized: by the Federation at its 1910 


13 
| Convention. The report of the Executive Council in 1926 declared 


| that even though the campaign in support of the open shop or 


| "American plan" had been"defeated and discredited," the purpose 


os Open Shop Review, op. cit,. 


| Open Shop Encyclopedia for Debaters, p. 9; Cf. N. A. M. Bulletin, 
| "The Banker and the Open shop,” p.e 2; N. A. M. Bulletin, "Why the 


Open Shop?" p. 2. 


1g: TOceedings of the American Feđeration of Labor, 1890, p. 42. l 
| “Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1910,p. 2l,et seq. 
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14 
| it expressed still persisted. 


Labor's position in support of the closed shop is considered 
| m-American by the National Association of Manufacturers, "an 

| invasion of the constitutional rights of the American workman," 

| and destructive to our most Sacred national ideals. Because of 

| this attitude the open shop has come to be commoniy known in the 

| Association's literature as the "American PEN a In this 


| patriotic setting the open shop principle has made an effective 


| appeal as presented by Association leaders such as Parry, Van Cleave,| 


| Kirby, Mason and Edgerton. The latter, speaking before the Tennes- 
| see Manufacturers' Association in 1920, said: 


"We could not profess without arrant hypocrisy our fervid 
attachment to the concepts and immortal pronouncements of 
the great Constitution of the greatest government on earth, 
nor confess ow faith in its righteous intent, if at the 
Same time we preached or practiced the doctrine that a man 
Should be denied the right to work unless he holds a member- 
Ship in any organization subordinate to our government. The 
two attitudes are patently irreconcilable. When the people 
of this enlightened country surrender to the absurdity of 
the argument for the so-called closed shop and accept it as 
an established institution, they will owe it to the devil to 
repudiate the Decalogue and repeal the Constitution of the 
United States." 16 : 


| 14 

la Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1926, p. 46. 
5 

| Open Shop Bulletin, No. 16, p. 8; New York Commercial, 

Pion 28, 1925, Pe l. 

| 16 

| Open Shop Bulletin, No. 5, pe 1; Cf. Van Cleave's statement, 

|Proc, N. A. Me, 1909, pe 58; Cf. N. A. M. Bulletin, "Why the 

| Open Shop?" p. 3, 4; N. A. M. Bulletin, "Onward March the Open 

| Shop," pe 5, 6. 
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| Fue When the Jacksonville Agreement of April, 1924, was 

| SupPry Signed, providing that the increased wage scale establish- 
| ead for bituminous coal miners in 1920 be maintained for three 
Neues ai Association at once created a Fuel Supply Committee 

i as a division of the Industrial Relations A Walter 
E Counsel for the National Erectors' Association, was made a 

| member of the committee of five, since his Association had joined 
| the National Association of Manufacturers in a common endeavor to 

| prevent further unionization of the coal fields during the three 

| year period covered by the trade Ser ead The United Mine 

| Workers of America were believed to be "carrying on a process of 


| ‘infiltration’ in independent coal fields of West Virginia, 


| Kentucky, and other states designed to unionize these fields." 


| Employment The Employment Relations Committee is an outgrowth 
| Relations i 
of the Industrial Relations Committee of 1923 and 1924, | 
| which was in turn a re-organization of the Committee on Industrial 
i 21 

Betterment, Health and Safety. Its avowed purpose is to "present 
| to the membership of the National Association of Manufacturers | 
| Some fundamental considerations and principles with relation to 
| methods designed to so operate within the plant as to increase 


| Suffern, A. E. The Coal Miners' Struggle for Industrial Status, 
P». 101-108, esp. p. e 


| 18 
T N. A. M., 1925, p. 115. 


Letter from S. W. Utley, Chairman of Fuel Supply Committee of the 
National Association gf Manufacturers, to members of the Associa- 
om June 15, 1925, 


Ibid. 
Toc. Ne A. Me, 1982, pe 4; 1923, pe 52; 1924, pe 87; 1925, p.100. | 
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22 
i constructive co-operation between employer and employee." The 


| The Committee is in hearty accord with the traditional policy of 


| the Association as it relates to the open shop, and holds that 
| recognition of a union which excludes non-members "destroys entirely 
| the opportunity of an incentive for co-operative effort within the 
a 
| sunior Education The Federal child labor legislation of 1916 and 
| and Employment 
i 1919, culminating in the proposed Twentieth 
Pero: to the Federal Constitution, constituted, according to 
| the interpretation of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
lan infringement upon the right of contract, and gave rise to the 
| appointment of a Committee on Junior Education and Employment at 
| the 1925 Convention. The Committee is expected to prepare 
| Statistical studies showing the extent of junior employment, the 
ear and use made of present educational systems, and the extent 
| and causes of accidents to minors in industry. i 
| Women's American women have experienced in this century an 
| Bureau 
educational, economic and political emancipation. The 
growth of co-educational institutions, the war-time opportunities 
| in industry, and the Nineteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
| tion, were the contributing factors leading to the change in 
| Woman's social and civic status. With over two million women 


employed in our factories, and twelve million exercising their 


g 
Proc. N. A. M., 1924, p. 88. 


23 
ae N.e A. Me, 1926, pe 137, 138. 
Ibid., pe 8l. 
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| newly acquired right of suffrage, the manufacturers recognized a 
ee economic and political power, which might under proper guidance 
| prove effective in the propaganda and legislative activities of the 
| association. The Women's Bureau was formed in 1986 to guide this 

| potential power by acquainting the women of America with the merit 
| of the Association's principles. Marguerite B. Benson, the 

| Director of the Bureau, has stated that "all the activities of the 
| Women's Bureau will be pursued, naturally, without deviating from 

| the Declaration of Principles of the National Association of 
misesa 

| Methods employed These five divisions of the Industrial Relations 


| in opposing the 
| closed shop: Department, each with its director and special 


| committee, under the guidance of the Department's manager, are 


| united to fight the closed shop in American industry. The Associa- 
| tion has taken no more positive position than its uncompromising 

| 26 

| Stand against the closed shop. The Convention of 1920 had as the 
| outstanding feature of the program the principle of the open shop. 

| 27 

| The organization of the Open Shop Department at that time 

| constituted part of a spontaneous movement among industrialists 

| throughout the country against the closed shop system, which 

| experienced a phenomenal growth during, and immediately following, 

| 28 

| the World War. William McCarroll, a pioneer and former member of 
| 25 en ey ee 

| Pocket Bulletin, January, 1927, p. 10; Cf. Proc. N. A. M., 1926, 
|P. 56, 57, 

26 

sores N. A. Me, 1909, p. 58. 


als the "Industrial Relations Department ," 


Proc. Ne A. M., 1985, pe 76. 


| the Association's Board of Directors, said in 1920, "The most 

| important question that remains unsolved ... . in the industrial 
| ife of the United States, is the question of ‘the open Se 
Er Fhilip Bird, General Manager and Assistant Treasurer of the 

| National Association of Manufacturers from 1910 to 1921, stated 

| that the Association had never swerved for an instant from the 

| "great principle of America, the right of every man to earn a liv- 
| ing in a lawful way. This is the cardinal, guiding keynote, the 

| one Slogan that your officials keep constantly before us. It may 
| be interpreted as the open shop; it may be labeled as some other 

| thing, but the one great principle upon which this organization 

| stands is that one thing, and it believes absolutely in every action | 
| at has ever TR In President Edgerton's words, "the open | 
| shop was first proclaimed in 1903 by a representative national 


| body as the sine qua non of our industrial safety, advancement, and 
| ZI 


l 


| supremacy." 


| Propaganda The Association seeks to impregnate American thought 
with this fundamental principle, employing to that 

| ond all the propaganda agencies described in the preceding chapter. 

| The "educational" process is confined largely to schools and the 
iene Books, magazine articles, and bulletins prepared by well 

| known educators, statesmen.and religionists, are estensively used 
Ín reaching school and church leaders and those who come under their 
genre ee gnc eg ee re 
aeons N. A. Mae, 1920, p. 47. 

ae De 62. 


Pee N. A. Me, 1926, pe 62. 
letter from Noel Sargent to E. A. Holmgreen, op. cit. 
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| influence . President Emeritus Charles Eliot of Harvard has written 
| much in support of the open shop and in condemnation of the closed 
bom ea have other educators such as Dean Robertson of New York 

| rasan onon Day of Syracuse nanen L Laurance 

| laughlin, Professor Emeritus of Political Economy, University of 
ane aes George B. Cutten, President of Colgate eevee 

| In addition, the writings of industrialists and statesmen, Such as 
| Jonn Henry Hammond, ee Elbert H. Gary and Henry Cabot saps: “eae 

| tound a place in the Department's "educational literature." The 

| statements of prominent Protestant and Catholic clergymen, Such as 

| the Rev. S. Parkes Seiten ani the Rev. John L. Belfora, are used 
| to carry the message of the open shop to the churches. Magazines, 

| bulletins and pamphlets, published by the Association, together with | 
ero selected popular and professional periodicals, the press, . 
| and speeches, are mediums for open shop propaganda. The reports of 


| Secretary Boudinot in 1922 and 1924 include the statement that 


| 33 


| Eliot, Charles. The Future of Trades-Unionism and Capitalism, 
| passim. CË. Harvard Alumni Bulletin, December 15, 1923. 

1 34 

| Open Shop Bulletin, No. 6, p. 3, 

35 


Ne A. Me Bulletin, "The Open or Closed Shop?" p. 235. 

| 36 

| N. A.M. Bulletin, Supplement, "Closed v. Open Shop Unionism,” 
| Pe 14-26; Ante p.e 87,88. 


57 

| Proc. N. A. M., 1986, p. 224-233; Cf. Open Shop Encyclopedia for 
Debaters, p. 112. 

| 35 


3 Proc. N. A. Me, 1926, p. 234-241. 
| 59 


N. A. M. Open Shop News Letter, No. 4, September 1, 1922; N. Y. 
Times, August 29, 1922. 


p en Shop Encyclopedia for Debaters, p. 211, 212. 
Proc. N. Aw M., 1926, Pe 250-258. 
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| the “Department has further broadened its contacts with industrial 


j| associations, with clergymen and other educators. Addresses, 

| special studies, general publications, newspaper releases, answers 
to special requests for information, are among the educational 

| methods pursued by the Department; for example, it has supplied 

| 1,500 colleges and university teachers ot economics and sociology 

| with eee "Many periodicals and open shop associations 

| have reprinted matter issued by the Department. Over 1,500 

| debaters have been given assistance by mail in advocating the open 

| shop. At least twelve wniversities now distribute our open shop 

| literature throughout their states in 'Package Loan Libraries.' 

| Practically all of the college and university teachers of sociology, | 

| government and economics receive our ETE 

The Open Shop Bulletin published by the Open Shop Committee 

contains most of the results ot the research work carried on by 

| the five divisions of the Department. Several graduate students in 

| Economics are in the summer months employed in research tasks under 

| the guidance of the manager. Studies upon child labor, cost of 

| strikes and other especially prepared material for debaters have 

| resulted from this method of investigation. In 1925 Noel Sargent, 
the Department manager, made a personal study of labor conditions 

| in England, from which the bulletin entitled "Labor Conditions in 
England" was ee ie This was widely circulated among teachers 


| and clergymen. 


ee Sc se Be et a we ee ee i ee 

42 
Proc. N. A. M., 1924, pe 13; Cf. Proc. N. A. M., 1922, p.e 14, 15, 

eh 1925, p. 17; 1925, p.e 54, 66, 76-87. 

3 


Proc. N. A. M., 1922, pe 158; Cf. N. A. Me Bulletin, "The 
Functions of the National Association of Manufacturers, 1895-1925," 
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| Parallelism The Executive Council of the American Federation of 

Labor referred to the open shop activities of the 

| Industrial Relations Department as "an apparently well organized 

an systematic campaign,” and declared it was absolutely necessary 

| to counteract this work in educational institutions. The General 

| Manager of the Buffalo Commercial, in speaking before the 1920 

| Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers, asserted 

| that with the almost complete unionization ot newspaper oftices 

| in America by 1917 little criticism of the closed shop system 

| appeared in aeoo This condition has ied the åssociation 

| to emphasize especially the use of the press wherever possible, and 

| to establish itself with some ot the leading journals of the land, 

Some newspapers carry national advertising containing the “open 

| shop label." Among these are the Los Angeles Times, the Phoenix 

| Gazette, the Buffalo Commercial, and the Daily News of Hamilton, 

ne Thus the allegeä influence of organized labor upon the 

press is paralleled by the manufacturers in providing newspaper 

| releases advocating the open shop and in advertising open shop 
products. Stationery, finished products, and Shipping cases aiso | 

| carry the open shop insignia, and thus counterbalance to some degree | 

| the use of closed shop ec. Another type of parallelism 


| resorted to by the Department in the hope of neutralizing the 


| Zz 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1925, pe 66. 
45 


Proc. N.e A. Me, 1980, pe 192; Cf. N. A. M. Bulletin, "Cruel 
| Unionism," p. 5. 
46 
geno Ne A. M., 1920, p. 201. 
Ibid. 
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| strength of unionism, and if possible to ultimately destroy the 


| closed shop, is its advocacy within certain limits of shop 
| 48 
| committees. An earlier manifestation of the same type of 


| endeavor appeared in 1903 when the following resolution was passed 
| by the Association: 


"Whereas, an alarming tendency has arisen on the part of 
organized labor to infringe on the just rights and privileges 
of the individual as guaranteed by the Constitution and laws of 
our country; and 


"Whereas, in several localities there has arisen on the part 
of the independent workmen a movement toward the organization 
of such workmen to protect themselves against the methods of 
coercion and intimidation used by the unions; now, therefore, 
be it 7. = 


"Resolved, that the National Association of Manufacturers of 
the United States of America, in convention assembled, heartily 
commends such organizations of independent workmen-to secure and 
maintain their rights, and that this association hereby pledges 
its moral support to such efforts.” 49 


The endeavor of organized labor to maintain loyalty and 

| interest within its ranks is also weakened by the Association's 

| encouragement of stock sales to employees, systems of profit shar- : 

| ing, bonus and pension Ere ie | 

Patronage The Fuel Supply Committee issued several letters to the 

| members of the Association in 1925, urging the patronage | 

| of independent bituminous coal mines. It was argued that the basic | 

| requirement in nearly all manufacturing and transportation is coal, 

| that the Jacksonville agreement would provide time and incentive to | 

ee ee 
Proc. N. A. M., 1919, p. 12, 13; Cf. Proc. N. A. M., 1924, p. 

| 88, 89; Cf. N. Y. Times, May 17, 1921, p. 3; Ibid., May 23, 1921, 


P. 8. 
49 


nes N. A. Me, 1903, pe 174, 175. 


Proc. N. A. Me., 1924, p. 88, 89. 
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| the United Mine Workers of America to organize on a closed shop 

| basis the existing independent fields, and that it was "a matter of 
| national economy in the long run for manutacturers to support 

| dependable operators who employ dependable ae In a letter 

i from President Edgerton ot the Association to President Coolidge, 

| ho states that "the National Association of Manufacturers has for 

| many months, through a special committee, urged manufacturers not 

| to overlook the independent coal fields in placing their orders for 
| bituminous er This letter also contained the statement made 
| by President Harding in 1922 that "except for such coal as comes 
Ee the districts worked by non-unionized mines, the country is at 
| the mercy of the United ee Treen is The "Hitchman contract" 

i has served to check the feared “infiltration” of the closed shop 

| into non-unionized fields. The Industrial Relations Department 
give publicity to the contract's legal sanction in justifying it 

| before the eta 

| Politics The open shop question has been recognized by the 

| Association as an economic issue which cannot be 

| settled through legislation. Propaganda methods have, therefore, 

| Letter from S. W. Utley, Chairman of the Fuel Supply Committee, 
ito the members of the National Association of Manufacturers, May 
19, 1925, Mr. Walter Drew, Counsel for the National Erectors' 

| Association, made a Similar appeal for patronage of independent 
contractors in addressing the National Association of Manufacturers’ | 


Poe een of 1910. 


Letter from J. E. Edgerton, President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, to Honorable Calvin Coolidge, White House, 
Washington, D. C., November 23, 1925.` 


| Ibid. 
oan. y, Times, November 15, 1923, p. 2; Cf. Proc. N. A. M., 1920, 


pe £02: TOSS p. 17; N. A. M. Bulletin, "Open and Closed Shop 
aterial for Debaters," p.70. 
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| been resorted to largely in opposing the closed shop. In 1923, 

| however, the report of the Open Shop Committee, while conceding 

| the impossibility of settling the question in the political arena, 

| pictured the closed shop as a menace to our political institutions, 

| to law and order, and held that the open Shop principle was embodied | 
| in our fundamental national ces Proceeding upon this premise, | 
| the logical conclusion was tnat if existent law were fully enforced 

| there would be no need of considering the political expediency of 

| the open shop principle. But since the law was thought to remain 

| muoneoreed: or at least not enforeed in an impartial manner, a 


| committee of eighty-six Association members in preparing the 


"Plattform ot American Industry,” adopted in May, 1y24, inserted one 

56 

| section in Support of the open shop. This "Platform" was 

| addressed to the major political parties, and was given publicity 
57 


| in the press and by radio. 


| Public welfare In the solution ot a problem in industrial 
and the closed 
| shop relations, more important than its effect upon 


| labor or the employing class is its social effect. It is not a 


| question ot whether the closed shop will advance the interests of 


| workers or whether the open shop will benefit employers, but what 
i relationship in industry will augment the public welfare. The 
| Superior importance ot social welfare over that of class welfare 


| would appear to be appreciated by the manufacturers. This is 


Rob eg ree me rarer en ee ee 
Proc, N. Ae M., 1925, Pe 156. 


| 56 
eae N. Àe M., 1924, Pe 153. 


Ibid., p. 146-159, esp. p. 153. 


| indicated in many expressions like the foliowing excerpt drawn 


| from the report oi the Open Shop Committee in 1924: 


"Public welfare must be the paramount consideration and 
it is the duty of American employers continually to make 
known to the public the community advantages of the open 
shop... . Every practicable method, moreover, shouid 
be used to make clear to American workers the unsoundness 
of the closed shop philosophy and the proposais and argu- 
ments ot those who would destroy our present economic 
structure. To maintain relations with employees upon a 
basis ot that confidence and understanding which grows out 
of a recognition of mutual interest has become one or the 
functions and tests of good management ... . Hach 
increase in closed shop control of American industry 
imperils our national standards and supremacy.” 58 


The National Association ot Manutacturers thus conventionaily 


| justifies its antagonism to the closed shop through an sssumption 


| that its interests are both society's interests and those of the 
59 

| workers. This attitude is supported by a mass of statistical 

| data Showing the increased social burden resulting from the closed 


| 60 
| shop and militant unionism. The contention is made that even 


| though not more than thirty per cent ot the establishments of the 
6l 
| country operate as closed shops most of these are key or basic 


Ti aa a a 
| Proc. N.a. A. Me, 1924, pe O5e 

| 59 
| Ibid.: Proc. N.e A. Me, 1925, pe 77; 1926, p. 113, 242-249; N. A. 
i M. Bulletin, "Onward March ot the Open Shop," p. 19, 25; N. A. Me 

| Bulletin, "Why the Open Shop?" p. 5-7; Stockton, F. T. The Closed 
Shop in American Trade Unions, p. 


| 60 

| Proc. N. A. M., 1924, p. 157; 1924, p. 64, 1925, p. 78-54; 1926, 

| Pe lU’-114; N. A. M. Bulletin, "The Banker and the Open Shop," p. 1 
| et seq.; N. A. M. Bulletin, "How the Open Shop Brings Prosperity," 

| passim; N. A.M. Bulletin, "Evidence in the Case of the Open Shop," 
fie N. A. Mo Bulletin, "Onward March of the Open Shop," p. 

| 16, 17; Sargent, Noel. "A Practical Test of the Closed Shop,"passim; 


Open Shop Encyclopedia tor Debaters, Pe lly et seq.; N. Y. Times, 
o ronner 82, 1923, Pe 2e 


Proc. N. A. M., 1922, p. 186. 
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| industries, such as coal mining, building, garment making, printing,| 
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Perr and electrical work, and transportation. The strength of 
| the closed Shop in America cannot then be adequately shown by the 

| trade union membership in industries so operated, since public 

| interest is involved to so large a degree in these vital or key 


| industries. Building then upon this premise that employers' 


interests are identical with the interests of society, it is logi- 
cal to condemn practices of unionism whenever they interfere with 


the employer's interests. Since the interests of the worker and 


+ 


| the employer are harmonious, opposition from unions is due to 


63 
unscrupulous leaders and Should be condemned. 


The employer operates in an economic system which has as its 


essential motive prorit seeking. Profits involve wicertainty. 


| Competitive conditions are always uncertain since there is no 


| comprehensive social purpose to co-ordinate effort, and thus 


64 


| systematically eliminate uncertainty. The psychology of the 
| farmers or the smali tradesmen who are satisfied to "make a living" 


| differs from that ot the rivalrous manufacturer who banishes from 


65 


| business all sentiment that interferes with profit-making. The 
| latter's behavior is due to the uncertainty of profits which breeds 
| the spirit of anticipation and secretiveness. He differs from 


| the worker who has a relatively fixed income. The profit seeking 


| 62 

gener N.e A. Me, 1985, pe 77. 
| Cf. Hoxie, R. P. Trade Unionism in the United States, p. 195, 
| et seq. 
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p arona ll We C. Business Cycles, p} 39. 
Ross, E. A. Changing America, Chapter Vi. 


Taussig, F. W. Inventors and Money-Makers, p. 87. 
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| motive makes one impulsive and ready to resent interference, thus 

| fostering an individualistic attitude. Impelled by the quest of 

| profits manufacturers have claimed the absolute right to manage 

| their businesses as they ete ad to consider labor in the same 
| ight as capital goods, with the exclusive right to employ, direct, 
| and discharge at ee 

The closed shop principle is then condemned by the 

| manufacturer since, tirst, it is based upon the principle of coliec-| 
| tive bargaining which involves dealing with men not in his employ; : 
| second, it does not grant that the manufacturer has an absolute 

| property right in his business; nor third, that the worker has an 
| absolute right to work when, where, ana for whom he pleases. The 
| National Association ot Manufacturers, expressing the manufacturers! | 
| philosophy, and operating in an economic system where the 

| individualistic profit motive persists as the essential force, 

| naturally condemns any factor which obstructs freedom in profit 

| making. It objects to any agency which lessens production, 

| obstructs the free competition of workers, interferes with the 

| freedom of individual bargaining and the employer's absolute right 
| of management, since the maintenance of these rights is considered 


| a protection of the interests of society. 


67 
| Pigou, A. C. Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace, p. 12; 
| Stockton, F. T. op. Cit., pe 165; Tead, O. ustincts in Industry, 
|p. 73. 

| 68 


Fitch, J. A. The Steel Workers, Parts II-IV; Taussig, P. W. op. 
| cit., pe 84-94; Wolfe, A. B. Works Committees and Joint Industrial 
| Councils, p. 26. l 


Chapter V 
POLITICAL ACTIVITIES--THE LOBBY AND OTHER METHODS 


One may accept the idea that propaganda influences public 
| opinion, that men are led thereby to align themselves for or against | 
| certain issues, but that public opinion is not able to enact the | 
| role of a statesman in the direct construction of law. Some more 

| imediate process must, therefore, be employed to influence 

| legislation. In winning the support of legislators, judges, and 

| public administrators, by means of immediate contact and influence, 
| group may affect, favorable to itself, the making of laws, their 
| judicial review, and their administration. To couple such political | 
| activities with propaganda, the latter serving to provide the 

| bolstering support of public opinion or the equally effective 

| condemnation of laws and legal processes by the public, is the work 
| of the National Association of Manufacturers. The Association 
| places its chief dependence, however, upon its political en 


land, as President Edgerton has pointed out, considers the influenc- 


| ing of legislation not only legitimate but "one of the sacred 
2 


| obligations of citizenship." 
It is evident that the Association deems the direct process 
| of political influence superior to the slow and less certain method 


| of influencing the public and awaiting its reaction upon public 


N. A. Me Bulletin, "Americanism, the True Solution of the Labor 
| froblem," p. 15. 


Proc. N.e A. M., 1982, p. 114. 
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| officials and statesmen. The Association's attitude may be born 
| of a realization that propaganda is even less effective in develop- 


| ing a unified social purpose when applied in So cosmopolitan a 


| country aS ours with its far-flung area and industrial interests. 


| How, for example, can the agrarian populace comprising about thirty-} 


| two per cent of our population be aligned on questions of industrial| 
| relations? The farmer's ownership of property and his relations to 


| labor or “heip” tend to identify him with the employing group, but 


| on the other hand, his exploitation by monopoly tends to align him 


| against business interests. The agrarian is an individualist on 


| questions relating to property ownership and the employment of 


| labor, but a collectivist or a co-operator on problems of marketing. | 


| He has shown himself to be at once opposed to monopoly and to 


j 3 
| strikes. More rational than to expend much effort upon the 


| divided mind of the farmer, in the hope that he in turn will 


| favorably influence legislators, is the Association's endeavor to 


| place in Congress business men who have the manufacturer's view- 


| point and will make laws in line with his interests. The vital 


| importance of this effort is apparent when one considers that more 


| than one-half of the chairmen of leading committees in the national 
5 


| House of Representatives came from rural states in 1916. 


To this positive method is added another--the proposal and 
| support of legislation beneficial to manufacturers. At the meeting 


| for organization in 1895 "the advocacy of carefully considered 


3 
pmen, C. E. American Political Ideas, p. 18; 19. 


| Proc. N. A. M., 1910, p. 5, 6, 291; 1913, pe 221; 1916, p. 233- 
| 2356, 313, 329: 1919, p. 331, 377; Am. Ind., November, 1914, p. 11; 
December , 1919, p. 27. 
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| legislation, to encourage manufacturing industries of all classes 
[souehet the country" constituted an original is Though 

| the National Association of Manuiacturers did not vigorously engage 
| in politics until isu, it did exercise power in the election of 

| President iaon È the movement which led to the passage oë the 
| Gola standard ree in opposing in 19023 the enactment of a 

| tederal eight-hour law applying to work done under government 
ee This opposition to labor's attempt to shorten the 

| working day through legislation marks the Association's change of 

| attitude toward organized tenes. eae the beginning of its subse- 

i quent emphasis upon the negative method in legislation, that of 
larezon the passage of labor bills and the election of labor 
EE A legislative report submitted by Mr. Van Cleave 

| at the 1910 Convention deciared, in referring to the Association's 
| legislative methods, that its "course of action has been largely 


13 
| confined to defense. 


E 
| A brief typewritten report of the organization meeting held at 
| Cincinnati, Ohio, January 22-24, 1895. 

7 l 

| Am. Ind., May I, 1907, p. 2; Proc. N. A. M., 1908, p. 112. 

peo hers 

ee Ind., J une ‘Ly 1909, Pe 1l. 


ce J. GC. "Preident McKinley and the Waldorf-Astoria Revel,” 
| Ihe Arena, May 1898, p. 696. 

| I0 Proc. N. A. M., 1902, p. 24. 

| llAm. Ind., November 2, 1903, p. 8; Proc. N. A. M., 1904, p. 116. 
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` Proc, Ne A. Me, 1910, p. 289, see also p. 288. 
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Since our legislation in the past has been conceived in 

| harmony with an industrial order based upon the laissez faire 
| doctrine, and Since manufacturers adhere generally to this doctrine, | 
| it is to their interest to maintain the status quo. This explains 
| their defensive policy in the congressional struggle, while trade 
| mions are aggressive in attempting to secure new legislation. In 
| the 1906 election, according to President Kroy; the Association 
"wielded a tremendous influence .... in making ineffective the 
| political boycott .. . . when the stamp of 'untair' was placed 
| upon all candidates for re~election to Congress who exercised the 
| courage of their convictions with respect to the anti-injunction 
| and eight-hour bills, and who without exception were re-elected in 
| their respective PE ee 
| By 1908 the National Association of Manufacturers had taken 
| its open stand for an aggressive warfare against labor legislation, 
| for its official publication, American Industries, then carried the 
| following in large type on the front page: 
| "Go into Politics! Employers must fight labor class 
legislation, and must fight it now. The battle is for good 
government for capital and labor alike, for personal liberty 
for every man in the community, of every station and occupa- 
tion, and for honest, stalwart, clean-handed Americanism. 
Go into Politics!" 15 

This statement and the one which followed seem paradoxical, 
| "the Association is not in politics, it never has been in politics, 
| it is safe to say that it never will be." i When, however, one 
oe re re 


gm Ind., May 1, 1907, p. 2; Proc. N. A» M., 1908, p. 112. 
5 A 


åm, Ind., March 1, 1908; Cf. Am. Ind., May 1, 1908, p. 16; 
| September er, 1912, p. 7; Proc. N. A. M., 1907, p. 103. 


åm., Ind., August 1, 1908, p. 5. 
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| considers that the American Federation of Labor makes a similar 

| claim, it must be interpreted as referring, like the position of 

| organized naa partisan Oa The polities of the 

| Nat ional Association of Manufacturers might be characterized as 

| bi-partisan Since its members are urged to drop party affiliations | 
| and the partisan badge, Republican or Democrat, for the larger | 
| consideration of the sandine E attitude toward industrial eee | 
| this policy when carried out, however, makes the Association 

| appear partisan, Since most often the Republican party and its 

| leaders stand in support of the organization's P The 

| National Association of Manufacturers claimed to have marshalled 

| its forees so effectively in support of Mr. Taft in 1908 that its 

| work told decisively in the general result. Never before in any 

| campaien, not even in 1896, did the business element of the ‘country 
| rally so promptly or work so harmoniously, enthusiastically or 

| effectively, as in 1908... . One of Mr. Taft's first utterances 


| after the election was that, in a large degree, he owed his vietory | 
| el 


| to the Support which the business men of all parties gave him." 


| Other unsuccessful candidates have accorded their defeat to the 
| 22 
i political activities of the National Association of Manufacturers. | 
eg en ee 
| A. P. of L., Bulletin, "The American Labor Movement,” p. 31; 
.| American Federationist, May, 1906, p. 319; June, 1912, p. 464. 


| Cf. Am. Ind., August 1, 1908, p. 5; June 1, 1909, p. 6; August, 
| 1912, pP. 35; N. A. M. Bulletin, "Americanism, the True Solution : 
et S meee Problem," p. i8. 

Am. Ind., July 15, 1908, p. 6; May 1, 1908, p. 19; Cf. Wright, 
P. G. “Organized Labor and Organized Business," Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, vol. xxix, p. 235-261. . 


g 
Proc. N. å. Ma, 1909, p. 59. 


Am, Ind., June 1, 1909, p. 11; Cf. June 15, 1908, p. 18, 19; 
Wright, P. G. op. cit., pe 242. 
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| Political The political activity on the part of the 

i endorsements l 

| anà condemna- Association led, quite logically, to reprisals on 
; tions i 
| the part of its rival. Though the American 


23 

| Federation of Labor at its first convention in 1881, and many 

24 

| times thereafter, had rejected propositions for partisan political 


| action, it had, however, as early as 1882 declared open political 
251 
i resistance to men and measures thought to oppose labor's interests, | 
| 26 

| and had urged political support to labor's"friends." This course 


| of procedure was, therefore, not new to the American Federation of 


| Labor when in 1906 the National Association of Manufacturers first 


| used it so extensively, nor should it be implied that the American 


| Federation of Labor adopted the method after observing its 

| opponent's effective use of it. On the contrary, it appears that 
| the American Federation of Labor resolved to return to its old time 
| method with renewed vigor. Labor's "Bill of Grievances" was 

| arafted and presented to President Roosevelt, Senator Frye, 

| President pro.tempore of the Senate, and Speaker Cannon of the 


| 22 
| N. Y. Times, July 1, 1913, p. 6. 
| 23 
| Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1881, p. 24; 
| Known as the "Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United States | 
| ri Canada" from 1881 to 1886. 
| Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1885, p. 17; 
| 1889, p. 83; 1891, p. 40; 1892, p. 46; 1895, p. 81; 1896, p. 75; 

| 1901, p. 234-240; 1903, p». 188-198; 1904, p. 204; 1906, p. 31, 33, 
| 183, 225; 1909, p. 32, 316; 1910, p. 44, 313; 1911, p. 56, 288; 
| 1912, p. 314; 1913, p. 56, 298; 1916, p. 81, 277; 1919, p. 74; 
i 1920, p. 74; 1921, p. 309; 1922, p. 155; 1923, p. 368; 1924, p. 270; | 
oe p. 325. 
5 


Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1882, p. 20. 
Ibid. 3 e 10. 
27 p 


Cf. Wright , Ps Ge Op. cit., Pe 244. 
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| House. The document embodied certain demands for labor legislation 
| and contained this excerpt which has become a slogan of the 

| Federation: "Stand faithfully by our friends and elect them. 

| oppose our enemies and defeat them; whether they be candidates for 

| President, for Congress, or other officers; whether executive, 

| legislative or TE 
The National Association of Manufacturers has gone on record 


| with a Similar pronouncement. The following is drawn from a resolu- | 


| tion passed by the 1914 Convention: 


"Resolved, That it is the patriotic duty of the individual 
members of this Association in their respective communities 
to encourage and endorse the honest efforts of those who are 
faithfully endeavoring to foster constructive thought and 
measures in State and National Legislation and to earnestly 
appeal to American citizenship to condemn and displace those 
self-appointed or politically promoted demagogues who seek to 
perpetuate themselves in the administration of public affairs 
by any means or measures, no matter what the economic effect 
so long as such seem to promise temporary popular votes. 


Resolved further, That the members of this Association be 
asked to distribute this resolution widely in their respec- 
tive communities.” 29 


Such well known persons as Joseph G. Cannon, Reed smoot, Warren | 
| G. Harding, Nicholas W. Longworth, A. B. Hepburn, John Sherman, and 


i Charles E. Littlefield, have received the endorsement of the 
350 
| Association as candidates for Congress. These names represent 


| but a few of the congressmen endorsed and aided by the Association, 


. | In fact, most of those who have won the enmity of the American 


A. F. of L. Bulletin, "Non-Partisan Declarations," p. 4; Cf. 

| American Federationist, May, 1906, p. 319; American Federation of 

| ~abor History, Encyclopedia, Reference Book, vol. i, Pe : 

Ps ling, W. E. American Labor and American Democracy, p. 34-42. 
Proc. Ne A. Me, 1914, pe 193. E | 

| Cam, Ind., September 15, 1906, p. 3; December 15, 1906, p. 5; March | 

|15, 1907, p. 15; January 15, 1908, p. 18; July, 1910, p. 10, 12; | 

August, 1914, p. 41; Proc. N. A. M., 1907, p. 42; 1908, p. 283, 292; | 
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| Federation of Labor have been supported by the National Association 
| of Manufacturers. The Association has opposed or condemned those 
whose records show a support of labor's bills. A published list 


| of votes on important labor bills has served to acquaint the 


| 31 
| manufacturers with the position of congressmen on vital issues. 


A reprint of the "white list” of the American Federation of Labor 

| 32 

| has been used as a "blacklist" by the manufacturers. While 

33 34 

| William H. Taft ana Warren G. Harding were highly endorsed by the 
35 


|| Association for the Presidency, William J. Bryan was opposed, and 


| Woodrow Wilson's administration condemned for its “hostility to 
) 36 
| business." Mr. Taft's policies enjoyed in general the approval 


| of the National Association of Manufacturers. Its endorsement of 
error he came t@ the presidency in 1909 was couched in these 
rer "We have confidence not only in Mr. Taft's integrity, and 
| public spirit, but also in his progressiveness and se His 
-@pootntmente of Charles E. Hughes and Horace H. Lurton to the 


| Supreme Bench were spoken of by Mr. Kirby as being "satisfactory 
| 38 
| evidence of the President's sound and discriminating judgment.” 


| 1909, p. 835, 253, 256, 257; 1910, p. 229; 1911, p. 299, 1915, p.Biay 

| 287, 288. | 

| 31 

Am. Ind., June 15, 1908, p. 27; Proc. N. A. M., 1913, p. 65. 

| 32 

i Am. Ind., November 1, 1906, p. 19. 

3 
| gan Ind., June 1, 1909, p. 11; Proc. N. A. M.e, 1909, p. 38, 59. 
— | 
Proc. N. A. M., 1915, p. 287; Cf. American Pederation of Labor 

History, op. cit., p. 292 et seq.; N. Y. Times, July 1, 1923, Pp . 1; 

May 17, 1923, p. 3; December 7, 1921, p. I. 


Am. Ind., July 15, 1908, p. 5; October 1, 1908, p. 5, front cover. | 
ma; Ind., June, 1914, p. 7. l 


aga: Ind, June i, 1909, pe 11: Cf. Prod. Ne As Me, 1909, Pe 59a 
Proc. N. A. M., 1910, Pp. 99. 
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| aside from interest shown by the Association in the personnel of 

| congress, the Supreme Court and the President, it has indicated its 
approval or disapproval of departmental leadership. The former 

| Department of Commerce and Labor and the present Department of Labor | 

liave received special attention. An address by Carroll D. Wright . 

| before the Association in 19045 was so thoroughly in keeping with 

| the latter's principles that it was printed in a separate pamphiet 

| for E T In introducing Charles Nagel, the successor to . | 

| Mer. Wright, at an Association banquet, it was said ot him that "none 

| come to uS who could be more welcome, more equipped with ability and | 

| information, more highly recommended to us by experience and public 

| service of the highest order ... a Mr. Nagel, in his banquet 

i address, suggested that his viewpoint and governmental service had 

| been influenced by Mr. Emery and his ey a The appointment 

| of William B. Wilson as Secretary of Labor was e rai 

| President Edgerton has spoken in most approving terms of the present | 

| Secretary, James Je favs. : 


The approval or condemnation awarded candidates by the 


| National Association ot Manufacturers has not been confined to those | 


Seeking Federal positions, but has been felt in local campaigns as 

| well. President Parry said in 1908, "What we have just done and are f 
| doing in Washington we must do in Albany, Harrisburg, Boston, 
E 
are N. Aw Me, 1903, p. 285. 


grt Ne A. Me., 1916, pe 303; Cf. Proc. Ne A. M., 1910, p. 134. 


Ibid, 9 s 504. 
42 E 


i Ind., March, 1913, p. 15; Cf. Proc. Ne A. M., 1911, p. 85. 


Prog. N. A. Ma, 1922, pe 323, 324. 


| Columbus, Springfield, and the capitals of ali the rest of the 
great industrial states. The machinery for this broadening of the 
44 


scope of ow work is already in operation.” The censuring of 


45 
| Gifford Pinchot for "inciting class hatred" is a case in point. 


| Influencing Another political method employed by the National 
party platforms 

Association of Manutacturers is that of influenc- 
| ing party platiorms. like its opponent, the American Federation of 
| Labor, it sometimes attempts to insert planks in the platforms of 
| both major parties; at other times it plays one of the great parties | 
| against the other. The conflict of interests in political zaratan] 
| discloses increasingly, as its essential cause, conilicts between 
| economic interests. i Rival economic classes seek control of | 
| government in order to protect and advanee their interests. Politica] 
| parties have represented, primarily, proportied classes, one with 
| conservative leadership which stood for the traditional property 
i rights, while the other with more progressive leaders demanded 
| changes in the interests of public welfare. It might appear at 
| first blush that the conflicting economic groups would not hesitate 
| to align themselves definitely and permanently on party lines, the 
| manufacturers with the conservative leaders who would have the | 
| state exercise little more than its so-called "essential idee ation 


of protection from a foreign or domestic enemy, while labor would 


EAE ee a ee ey eT ee eR ee ae 


peter Ne A. Me, 1908, pe 112; Cf. Proc. N. A. Me, 1909, p. 58, 59. | 


ger a » April, 1914, p. 9, 10. 


gee J. Me Foundations of Social Science, Books I and II. 


| Cf. Rogers, Lindsay. An Introduction to the Probiem of 
fovernment, p. 38. eee ee 
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| support the progressive party and leaders who stood for social 

| Jegis lation: The problem is, however, not so Simple. Both parties | 
| ostensibly Stand, primarily,. for the public welfare, for no party | 
| could successfully appeal to voters by emphasizing the interests 

| of a particular class. For example, the leaders of the incipient 

| Labor Party in the United States in 1919 "were too aware of their 

| obligations" to confine their platform to labor uan Any 

| party to be successful must then appeal to voters of diverse 

| economic interests, and in so doing the shibboleth of government 
Lay the direct will ot the people is proclaimed by all parties, 

| while each loses no opportunity to picture the other as controlled 
| vy class interests. This analysis is made with the recognition 

| that even though the control of political parties by ciassos may 

| be unobtrusively maintained, open and flagrant class control may 

| in time arouse the people and ee unfavorably upon a party thus 

| dominated. 

These characteristics of our political system have without 

| doubt been thoroughly considered by the National Association of 

| Manufacturers, and provide an explanation for the dual method 

| followed in attempting to influence party platforms. In 1908 the 

| Democratic platform was severely denounced by President Van Cleave 

| as being hopelessly under labor's maene Ghee the Association 
| turned to the Republican platform in the hope of ridding it of 


| Objectionable planks. The alleged success of the enterprise is 


| 48 
Merz, Chas."Enter: The Labor Party," New Republic, December 10, 
1919, p. 54. : 
9 


åm, Ind., July 15, 1908, p. 5; October 1, 1908, p. 5. 
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| shown in the following excerpt from an address by President Kirby: 


| both Democratic and Republican plattorms, and again in 1920 its 


| "Platform of American Industry" was submitted to both parties. 


"This powerful influence was used effectively during the 
Republican National Convention, in 1908, when, after planks 
had been inserted in the Republican platform pledging the 
party to notice~and-hearing-injwection legislation and to an 
amendment to the Sherman Law which would exclude organized 
labor from its criminal provisions, in response to request 
made by the Council of its affiliated organizations, it was 
estimated that from 40,000 to 40,000 telegrams poured in on 
the Resolutions Committee in one day, protesting against the 
party putting itself on record as approving of such measures; 
and as a result of such a flood of protests, backed by the force-| 
ful argument of Mr. Emery, the objectionable planks were strickenj 
from the platform after they had been adopted by the Resolutions | 
Committee.” 50 

In 1912 the Association adopted the method of intluenci ng 

51 


52 


| According to Secretary Boudinot, both accepted some of the ideas of 


| the "Platform" submitted. The similarity between the platforms of 


| the National Association of Manufacturers and the Republican party 


| may be noted in the follow ing comparative presentation of those 


| sections which relate to industrial relations: 


Excerpts from the “Platform Excerpts from the 
for American Industry" adopted Republican Party Platform 
by the National Association of adopted in 1920. 54 
Manufacturers in 1920, 52 


e E ga 


Proc. N. A. M., 1911, p. 84, 85; Cf. Proc. N. A. M., 1909, pe 183. | 
5l Í 


P Ind., August, 1912, p. 31, 35. 
2 


N. Y. Times, April 14, 1920, p. 2; Cf. American Federationist, 


| July, 1920, p. 667-674; There appears to be no attempt in I9I6 to 
| influence either party platform. 


53 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1920, pe 229-248; This similarity is not 


ap nae due to the Association's influence. 


Proceedings ot the. Seventeenth Republican National Convention, 


| 1920, p. 93-109. 


"Our whole constitutional 
system was established to 
secure effective political 


protection for life, liberty, 


and the pursuit of happiness 
by the individual, subject 
only to such governmental 
restraint as assures the 
equal right of every other 
citizen and the common wel- 
fare amid all the changes of 
social circumstance. 

The independence of the 
judiciary from control, 
influence, or intimidation, 
by any other department of 
the government, or any 
interest or organization is 
vital to the administration 
of government, and the 
preservation of civiliza- 
tion from the barbarism of 
brute force. 


"Quickened industrial 
production is essential to 
national prosperity. To 
obtain it requires the 
Successful co-operation of 
management and men through 
right employment relations. 
Such relations are not made 
by legislation. They are 
a human growth and not a 
manufacture. The parties 
must be free to make and 
maintain their own relation- 
ship, individually or 
collectively in such form 
as is mutually satisfactory 
and in accordance with the 
Size, nature, and varying 
circumstance of each 
particular establishment. 


"The right to strike or 
lockout, which is merely an 
exercise of the right to 
act in combination, must be 
defined and limited when- 
ever it conflicts with the 
community's paramount right 
of self-preservation. 
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"The Republican party, 
assembled in representative 
national convention, re- 
affirms its unyielding 
devotion to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, 
and to the guarantees of 
civil, political and 
religious liberty therein 
contained. It will resist 
all attempts to overthrow 
the foundations of the 
government or to weaken the 
force of its controlling 
principles and ideals whether 
these attempts are made in the 
form of international policy 
or domestic agitation. 


"There are two different 
conceptions of the relations of 
capital and labor. The one is 
contractual and emphasizes the 
diversity of interest of 
employer and employee. The 
other is that of co-operation 
in a common task. We recog- 
nize the justice of collective 


‘bargaining as a means of 
promoting good will, establish- 


ing closer and more harmonious 
relations between employers 
and employees, and realizing 
the true ends of industrial 
justice. 


"The strike or the lockout 
aS a means of settling indus- 
trial disputes inflicts such 
loss and suffering on the 
community as to justify 
government initiative to 
reduce its frequency and 
limit its consequences, 


"Every available means 
should be employed to promote 
better understanding and 
closer co-operation between 
the public and the railroads. 
The deliberate obstruction or 
interruption of transporta- 
tion service is intolerable. 
Railroad strikes inevitably 
become lockouts of the 

farmer and factory worker 

and boycotts of the public. 


"We believe it is in the 
interest of the nation to 
replace ow present 
unsystematic control of 

the alien with a construc- 
tive policy of selective 
immigration. The general 
prohibition of immigration 
is the counsel of bigotry 
and selfishness.” 


56 
| Widely in the press, 


| Democratic National Conventions. 


| "Platform for American Industry" in 1923, 
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"In publie utilities we 
favor the establishment of an 
impartial tribwmnai to make an 
investigation ot the facts and 
to render decision to the end 
that there may be no organized 
interruption of service neces- 
sary to the lives and health 
and welfare of the people 
e e Por public utilities we 
favor the type of tribunal pro- 
vided tor under the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. 


e Ld 


"The immigration policy of 
the United States should be such 
as to insure that the number of 
foreigners in this country at any} 
one time shall not exceed that 
which can be assimilated with 
reasonable rapidity and to favor 
immigrants whose standards are 
Similar to ours. The selective | 
tests that are at present applied | 
Should be improved . . 


e ss 


The National Association of Manufacturers prepared another 


55 
which was advertised 
57 


ratified at the Association's 1924 Convention, | 


| and finally presented by special committees to the Republican ani 


58 
Secretary Boudinot claimed in 


| his report to the Convention of 1925 that both major political 


| parties had "recognized the merits and general public good in the 


industrial platform," and had “incorporated substantially most of 


Co a a ee 
eee Ne Ae Me, 1923, pa 316. 
N. Y. Times, 


May 16, 1925, p. 1; September 28, 1923, p. 53; April 
re 1924, P. 5. 


Pa N. A. Me, 19284, pe 157. 


Proc. N. A. M., 1925, pe 49. 
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59 
| the recommendations made." One may question the degree to which 


| the Association's influence was reflected in the making of the 
party platforms. At least the industrial and party plattorms of 

| 1924 indicated no more marked similarity than they did in 1920, 

| legislative To endorse or condemn political candidates, and to 

| activities 

| aifecting intluence the writing of party platforms, constitute 

eee but a comparatively small part or the political 

| activities of the National Association of Manufacturers. The 

| pressure of these methods is felt especially in presidential and 

 conereae sonal years, while legislative activities attecting labor 

| are constantly at work. A field agent for the Association--one 

| whose duty it was to represent it before the manufacturers of the 

i country, Soliciting membership, said in 1903 that the "organization 

wae created to influence national cae Because oi the 

| fundamental effect of our legal code upon the behavior of economic 

; groups, the Association has considered the legislative situation as | 

| more Serious than that phase of the conflict which is limited to the | 

| industrial Ban This attitude led the Association to adopt a 

| recommendation "that the National Association of Manufacturers does 

| herewith vehemently protest and sternly rebuke any attempt by our 

national or state legislatures to foster, consider or enact hasty, 

| mdigested and special legislation, with all its attendant 


62 
| constitutional dangers and industrial disorders." 


[Ra cc Rare erp ne ae ee a a ee 
| Ibid, 

| 60 
A Proc. N. A. M., 1903, p. 252. 


ees Ne A. Me, 1912, p. 4. 


Proc. Ne A. Me, 1910, Pe 133. 
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Long before the formation of the Publicity and Industrial 

| Relations Departments, the Law Department was operative. Organized 
| wäer the administration of President sae the scope of the 

| pepartment 's work was greatly expanded by his successor, President 

| van Cleave, through ae creation of the National Council for 

| Industrial Be President Van Cleave made reference to the 

| legislative Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers 

| and the National Council for Industrial Defense as being "like the 

| Siamese twins," impossible to separate. As to the power of the 


| co-operative action of these organizations in influencing legisla- 


| tion, he asserted that the Council had been "a powerful auxiliary to | 


| the Association in defeating unwise or vicious measures in the 

| national and state law-making bodies and in shaping and promoting 
| sane, conservative, E President Edgerton conceded 
| that "there is no denial of the fact that in every honest way we 

| try to influence the course of legislation touching particularly 
| those things that help or hurt American ee 


Various methods are employed to influence legislators. The 


fundamental basis for scientific procedure lies in the excellent 


| facilities for the analysis of bills introduced in Congress. Thr ovgh| 


| the Washington office the Law Department examines every bill coming 


| before Congress. After the proposed measures are carefully 


ks eee ees 


gree N. A. M., 1905, p. 89. 


. Ante e 26. 
leer oe N. A. Me, 1910, p. 287. 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1922, p. 114. 
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| scrutinized, those which appear to be of interest to the membership 
| are card indexed, filed, and their future progress observed and | 
| recorded. The Washington Service Bulletin brings to the Association] 
| members a semi-monthly digest of these bills and their status in l 
P teas In addition the membership is further informed through | 
| the issuance of special bulletins by the National Industrial Council| 
| giving a digest of state legislation affecting ace Many | 
Perens are recorded in the Association's literature giving 
Corriente of the effective reaction which has come from this method. 
| nen the manufacturers' interests were endangered, the Association's | 
anman; Mr, Emery, had but to send out a general call to the 

| membership of all allied units of the National Industrial Council 
ane, as he pictured it, "telegram after telegram and letter after 

| letter rained upon the White House and Capitol like a summer storm. 
| The public men received a new impression. The citizen in business 
aa given astonishing and overwhelming evidence of a vigorous and 

| impressive interest in public EER Coupled with this 

| avalanche of pleas from American manufacturers were the special 

| messages Sent by prominent Association officials to the President 

| and to other important governmental leaders. An editorial in 


| American Industries, in discussing the protests made to President 


| Wilson in 1913 against exempting labor unions from prosecution under | 
| 9  — eo | 
Proc, N. A. Me, 1920, p.e 123; 1908, p.e 285; 1924, p. 11; Cf, 
on M. Bulletin, "Our legislative Work at Washington,” passim. 


National Industrial Council Bulletin, "A Review of State Legisla- | 
tion Affecting Industry in 1918 and 1919"; Cf. Proc. N. A. M., 1909, | 
A eee and espec. p. 228; N. Y. Times, November 30, 1925, p. 2@. | 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1908, p.e 283, 284; Cf. Proc. N. A. M., 1912, pe 


ar An, Ind., March 15, 1908, p. 18; Proc. N. A. M., 1925, p. 323, 
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| the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, states that "it is doubtful if any 

| president has ever been appealed to more earnestly by buSiness men 
| throughout the country than in the protests lodged with him urging 
| executive disapproval of the policy of class legislation now 
ET E N Attempts to induce the Executive to act directly 

| or indirectly through Congress were illustrated when President Pope 
| of the Association sent a telegram to President Wilson appealing 

| for action to prevent a threatened railroad nr a letter 

| from President Edgerton of the Association to President Coolidge 

| urging that he refuse to intervene to enforce mion demands in 

| unionized bituminous siete This method of direct appeal to 

| high governmental offices received its impetus from a resolution 

| passed by the Association in 1907 pleading for the obstruction of 
aeeisieenon intended to weaken the Sherman Anti-Trust Act as it 

| applied to labor. The resolution provided that the Secretary be | 


| instructed to transmit a copy of the resolution "to the President 
il | 


| and the Attorney General of the United States, to each member of the | 
| Senate and House of Representatives, and to the Governor of each 

73 

| State of this Union.” 


Perhaps no more effective method has been employed by the 


| Nati onal Association of Manufacturers in obstructing labor legisla- 


tion than its influence upon House and Senate Committees, for they 
ao Ind., July, 1913, p. 7. f 
N. Y. Times, March 17, 1917, p. 4; Cf. N. Y. Times, January 18, 
Ta Pe Le 
| 72 


letter from J. E. Edgerton, President of the National Association 
| of Manufacturers, to Honorable Calvin Coolidge, White House, 
pobington, D. C., November 23, 1925. 


Proc. N. A. M., 1907, p. 218; Cf. 1908, p. 130; 1923, p. 20. 
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| are recognized as able in turn to influence most effectively the 

| general policy of Congress. fany labor bills have been killed 

| in the ETE esas The effective etherization of labor bills has 
| depandea upon the choice of committees or the pressure brought to 

| bear upon them after appointment. Prior to the modifications in 

| parliamentary practice instituted in the House of Representatives 
lin 1911, robbing the Speaker of his main prerogative--the right to 
| appoint the standing committees--the National Association of 

| Manufacturers found quite to its advantage the friendship of Speaker 
fence Charles E. Littlefield, a staunch supporter of the 

| Association, and a member of the Judiciary Committee of the 

| House of Representatives in 1909, informed the Association that the 
auitoteny Committee appointed by Mr. Cannon would "be a committee 

| that will see that nothing but wise and judicious legislation is 

| reported TEE The Committee on Resolutions formulated the 


| following message to be sent to Speaker Cannon in 1908: 


| to federal fields; its leaders have opposed various labor bills 
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"The National Association of Manufacturers, regardless of 
political affiliations, now assembled, urges upon you to use 
your power and influence against any anti-injunction legisla- 
tion whatever, thus perpetuating the good work you have 
already done." 78 


The Association has not confined its legislative activities 


79 | 


| before state legislatures. The success of these local efforts 


| 73 


Proc. N. A. M., 1908, p. 263; 1916, p. 236; Am. Ind., September 


| 15, 1907, p. 22; April, 1912, p. 10; N. A. M. Bulletin, "Labor 
| Organizations," p. 24, 25. 


Proc. N. A. M., 1904, p.e 23; 1909, p. 255, 256. 
aoe N. A. M., 1908, p. 105, 106. 
foe Ne A. M., 1909, pe 256. 
ng TOCe N. A. Me, 1908, p. 150. 


76 
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80 
| have been amply proven. The various organizations affiliated 


| with the National Industrial Council co-operate in their influence 
| upon local and national legislative TE In 1922, Nathan B. 

| williams, Associate Counsel for the National Association of 
inmane pers. compiled an exhaustive study of national trade 
lassociations which contained reports from 1355 of these units. In 

| response to the question, "What are your activities, if any, in the 
| handling of legislative questions and litigation, national, state?" 
| 100 out of the 135 reporting replied that they exercised influence 
ee legislation, usually indicating briefly the method P A a 

| Most of these national trađe associations are either members of the 

| National Industrial Council or have state and local members holding 

| such membership. 

| The 1913-1914 In the development of a governmental policy there 

| lobby investi- . 

gation are at least six vital points where a powerful 

| organization's influence may be felt. These are in the nomination 

| 62 wandtdates. the drafting of their platforms, the elections, the 
ET processes, the interpretation of laws, and finally in 

| the execution of those laws. The political activities of the 

| ational Association of Manufacturers concern each of these factors. | 


| In addition to the legislative methods already considered, the 


909, p. 225, 227; 


910, p. 94; N. A 
oe passim. 


- M.e Bulletin, “Class Legisla- 


Maho N. A. Me, 1909, pe 60, 228; 1920, p. 298, 299. 
Am. Ind., August, 1908, pe 26; Proc. Ne A. Me, 191i, p. 127; 

|ð. ï. Times, March 13, 1921, p. 3; Cf. National Industrial Council 
Bulletin, "A Review of State Legislation Affecting Industry in 1918 

ee passim; Menufacturers' News, November 8&8, 1924, P. 6. 

Williams, Nathan B. National Trade Associations, passim. 
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 aasontataca has made wide use of the lobbyist or legislative agent. 
| sobbying processes have served to promote or obstruet the drafting 
| of bills, their course through committees, and their final passage. 
| Though the Association does not refer to its lobbying activities 

| as such, its purpose to intluence the course of legislation is 

| freely rrr ae Its evasion of the term as applicable to its 
| legislative practices is probably due to the unhappy connotation 

| which the term bears. The common implication that to lobby is to 

| exercise improper influence leads the Association to employ the 

| term aS an epithet descriptive of labor's method. 

| Lobbying, when shorn of its un-ethical aspects, usually 
enor a legal darete (on has been practiced by both the 


| National Association of Manufacturers and the American Pederation 


| of Labor since their inception. The former was organized primarily 


| 85 

| to influence legislation, while lobbying constitutes the major 
86 

| function of the latter and its state nits. Since the term 


"lobbying" does not necessarily imply any corrupt influence some 


| states, in recognition of this fact, have statutory provision for 
| the registration of persons so engaged. At common law lobbying 


| is held illegal as against public policy irrespective of whether 
| 83 i 

ånte note 2. 
4 


aera Margaret A. Lobbying, passim. 
| N. A. Me Bulletin, "Americanism, the True Solution of the Labor 
| Problem," p. 15. 

| 86 


Gompers, Samuel. Seventy Years, vol. i, p. 379; vol. ii, p. 228, 
| et seq.; Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1922, p. 
a 1923, p. 45; 1924, p. 65. : 


Maryland, Laws, 1900, c. 328; Massachusetts, Revised Laws, 1902, 
C. Oy secs. 23-32. 
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| at is corrupt or not. A few states, in keeping with this tradition-| 
aa influence, have attempted to forbid lobbying within their | 
Seeisieteas: audits most states have simply legislated against 
| "corrupt solicitation of legislators." The Supreme Court of the 
| United States has defined "lobby practice" thus: 
; "Lobby services are personal solicitations by persons 
supposed to have personal influence with members of Congress 
to procure the passage of a bill.” 89 
This brief reference to the meaning and legal status of the 
| lobby should aid in a survey of the Congressional investigation of 
| 1913 and 1914, disclosing the lobbying tactics of the National 
| Association of Manufacturers. Among the circumstances leading to 
| this investigation were the activities of Martin M. Mulhall, for 
| about ten years an employee of the Association. He was employed 
| as its "field agent," presumably to solicit members, but devoted 
| much time to lobbying and in forming "Workingmen's Protective 


| Associations." These "Protective Associations” were made up of 


| workinemen assembled into local ephemeral units just before a 


| political campaign, dissolving when the campaign was over. These 
associations were said to be composed largely of members of 
| organized labor, apparently those who did not sympathize in all 


| respects with the political policies and purposes of the labor 
90 
| mions generally. They were formed to aid in securing the 


| election of candidates whose economic views on labor matters were 
; 
| 88 E S a a OY I E a A 
saree Virginia, Acts, 1897, c. 14; Tennessee, Acts, 1897, c. 117. 
9 


Trist v. Child, 1874, 88 U. S. 441. 


Report of Select Committee of the House of Representatives 

| appointed under House resolution 198, "Charges against members of 
the House and lobby activities,” 63d Congress, 2d Session, House of 
Representatives, Report No. 113, p. 9. 
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owl to be in harmony with the National Association of Manufac- 

| turers, and constituted the channel through which Mr. Mulhail 

| performed one phase of his "field work." Mr. Mulhall, from the 

| time he was tirst employed in 1903 by Marshall Cushing, Secretary 

| of the National Association of Manufacturers, spent a large share 

| of his time in political work in different states and congressional 
E hie In 1911 Mr. Mulhall attempted to bring about a 

| bargain between John Gardner of the United States Brewers' Associa- 
| tion and the Republican organization in Maine, whereby Mr. Gardner 
ee apparently to render financial assistance to the latter and 

| incidentally assist in the election of a candidate to Congress 

| favotable to the National Association of Manufacturers. Mr. 

| Gardner's recompense was to consist of a re-Submission of the 

| prohibition amendment to the Maine ea The testimony 
of the lobby investigation is conflicting as to whether Mr. Mulhall 
| insti tated this project through his own initiative or was proceed- 
| ing with the consent and approval of his superior ET The 
i affair, at any rate, brought him into conflict with Charles E. | 
| ittlefiela, a prohibition Republican Congressman from Maine, ami 

| a long time friend and supporter of the National Association of 

| Manufacturers in ee i The complications were such that Mr. 
| Muha was forced to Samia’ He had in his possession a 

| voluminous correspondence relating to the lobbying practices of the 2 
| p13 Pe 19, 25, 49. : 
gets P.e Sl. 

ie Pe 32. 

| gg Pite, pe 356, 37. 
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| National Association of Manufacturers for the preceding decade. 

| Directly following his retirement in 1911 he offered to turn over 

| his letters and correspondence to the American Federation of Labor, 
| and also sought to interest William B., Wilson, then chairman of the 
| House Committee on Labor, in using the same as a basis for a dis- 

|| closure of the practices oi the National Association of Manufactur- 
| ers. These offers were not accepted, and in 1913 he endeavored to 
| bring the matter to the attention of William Randolph Hearst, owner 
| ipuoidotor of various newspapers and magazines, but again failed 
in this venture., The congressional investigation which followed 

| does not disclose any attempt on Mr. Mulhall's part to seek a 

| compensation in connection with these eee Failing in his 

| efforts in these directions he finally brought the correspondence 

| to the attention of the New York World, and arrangements were made 

| whereby, for the sum of $10,000 the correspondence was turned over 
| to that journal together with a personal narrative prepared by Mr. 

| wuthala. The World made an agreement with the Chicago Tribune 

| in accordance with which his "story" appeared in both papers on the 
| same day, June 29, cu” This sensational article involved 

| charges of corruption against several members in both the House and 
| Sonate, and led to a thorough investigation by committees from each 
| house. The hearings were comprehensive and extended through 

| Portions of 1913 uae 

| 36 


gee Cf. N. Y. Times, June 30, 191%, p. l. 


ares Report, No. 113, op. cit., pe 17. 


| _ New York World, June 29, 1913, p. 1 et seq.; Chicago Tribune, 
| ggne 29, 1913, e 1-4, 


The House hearings alone cover 2936 pages, and those of the Senate | 
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100 
The procedure followed by the House committee began by the 


passage of a resolution which first reviewed the fact that various 


newspapers had published charges as to the existence of a lobby 


operated by the National Association of Manufacturers "for the 


|purpose of improperly influencing legislation in Congress, the 
| official conduct of certain of its members and employees, the 


| appointment and selection of committees ..., and for other 


| purposes designed to affect the integrity of the proceedings of the 
| House of Representatives and its PEN a After this preamble, 
| the resolution provided that the Speaker appoint a select committee 
| of seven members of the House to make the investigation. Briefly 

| statea, the Committee's inquiry was to discover, first, whether the 
| lobbyists of the National Association of Manufacturers had influenc- 
eases Representatives and in what manner; second, whether money 
| had been used or improper influence exerted by the Association or 
| its agents to accomplish certain political ends enumerated; and 


| third, whether the Association maintained a lobby to influence 


| legislation in Congress and to what extent, if at all, legislation 


| had been improperly affected by the same. | 
|| 4013, with an appendix of 4657 pages; Hearings before a Subcommittee | 


| of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 63d Congress 
lst Session, S. Res. 98, "Maintenance of a Lobby to Influence 
| legislation," vols. i-iv, and Appendix, vols. i-iv; Hearings before 
the select committee of the House of Representatives, appointed 
| uder House resolution 198, 63d Congress, lst Session, "Charges 
against members of the House and lobby activities of the National 
| 4ssociation of Manufacturers of the United States of America and 
others," vols. i-iv. 
100 

The Senate report will not be considered in this treatise since 
lige findings were substantially the same as those of the House. 


House Report, No. 113, op. cit., p. Be 


The investigating committee first found itself confronted with | 


| the fact that eminent authorities entertain wide differences of 


| opinion as to the meaning of the word "lobby." In taking testimony 


| the committee treated the word "lobby" as having the broad meaning 


i of a person or body of persons seeking to influence legislation in 
| 102 
| any manner whatsoever, whether proper or improper. With the term} 


| thus defined, the National Association of Manufacturers and the 


| 103 

| National Industrial Council were found to have maintained lobbies 
104 

i for the purpose of influencing legislation by Congress. The 


|method of these organizations was shown to have been largely 


| negative, that is, they had vigorously opposed any legislation 


| considered as limiting the right of workers, the power of courts or 


| the exclusion of organized labor from the provisions of the Sherman 
! 105 


| anti-Trust law. The figures most active in influencing legislation | 


| at Washington were found to be Marshall Cushing, Secretary of the 


| National Association of Manuiacturers, James A. Emery, Counsel, and 
| 106 | 
| Martin M. Mulhall, field agent. While Mr. Cushing acted as 


| secretary, Mr. Mulhall was known as "Number 11" and not by name. 


| The investigation failed to disclose a reason for this plan, except 


| that it was in line with the policy of secretiveness practiced by 


| the Secretary. 


| 102 

| Ibid., p. 15. 
103 | 
ag Known as the "National Council for Industrial Defense" prior to 
| 1919, 
| 104 


House Report, No. 113, op. cit., p. 15. 


105 
Ibid, 
106 


Ibid., p. 19; Cf. N. Y. Times, August 1, 1913, p. 4. 
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In Mr. Mulhali's narrative as printed in the World and fribune| 
| he described in detail his lobbying activities in and out of : 
| Congress. They included, among other political episodes, his work 

| through James T. McDermott, congressman from the stockyards 

| district of Chicago, a member of a labor union, and elected 

‘| through labor's support; his use of Mr. McDermott's franking 


| privilege, and the gathering of infomation through I. H. 


| McMichaels, the chief page of the House and McDermott's confiden- 

| tial Secretary. The pages were described as being able to “hang 

| around” without being suspected where congressmen met in private 

| conversation. Mr. Mulhall claimed that Mr. Emery approved of these 
| nethods when they were made T to him, and soon afterward placed 
| Mr. McMichaels on the Association pay roll at fifty dollars a month 
| with the instruction that an extra amount would be paid for special 
| items of Sa a Mr. Mulhall, according to his story, had 
| a room supplied by Mr. McDermott in the basement of the Capitol 

| where they might with the chief page meet in rr ae Congress- 

| man MeDermott was pictured as nego relied upon a substantial 


| money income from Mr. Mulhall, and from members of the National 
111 


| Association of Manufacturers in his district. 


In the Committee's examination of Mr. Mulhall, he admitted 


| having been in error in sundry statements appearing in his newspaper | 
112 
| articles, Testimony of officials of the National Association of 


Ore ere gn eee Po er ee 
Ibid., p. 51-54. 
109 


Ibid., pe 55. 
110 i 


Ibid., Pe 56. n 


| UlIbid., p. 57-60. 
| 112 
| Ibid., p. 17. 
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| of Manufacturers corroborated some of his statements while others 
| were flatly contradicted. Mr. Mulhall was found to be extravagant 
| in many of his claims, due apparently to his desire to display a 


| superior power over public men, and his animus toward many of those 
| 113 
| against whom he made allegations. The charges brought by him 


were in general not substantiated--at least direct bribery and 
| 114 
| corruption were not proven--though Mr. McDermott was declared by 


| the Committee guilty of "acts of grave impropriety, unbecoming the 
115 
| dignity of the distinguished position he oceupied." It was proven| 


| that the National Association of Manufacturers maintained a lobby 
| | 116 
to influence legislation in Congress, but there was no evidence of 


| its having employed Representatives in that body for improper 
| 117 
| purposes. As to whether “improper influence was exerted" by the 


| Association, the Committee reports thus: 


I a aa aa aE 
Ibid., p. 18. 
| 114 
Of the select committee of seven making the investigation, one 
member, William J. MacDonald, submitted a minority report from which | 
| the following is an excerpt: 

"The evidence convinces me that Mulhall, Emery and his 
associates, with the enthusiastic approval of the responsible 
officers of the National Association of Manufacturers, did 
influence legislation; did prevent the enactment of laws; did | 
force the appointment upon committees or subcommittees of certain | 
men believed to be necessary for the carrying out of their i 
schemes, and prevented other men whom they believed to be 
inimical to their interests from being placed thereon. They did, 
by the expenditure of exorbitant sums of money, aid and attempt 
to aid in the election of those whom they believed would readily 
Serve their. interests, and by the same means sought to and did 
accomplish the defeat of others whom they opposed. In carrying 
out these multifarious activities they did not hesitate as to 
means, but made use otf amy method of corruption found to be 
effectual. They did not hesitate to use the employees of the 
Government in the very Capitol itself. And, as is Shown by 
literally hundreds of items in the Mulhall expense accounts, by | 
the purchase of organization labor men to betray their fellows inf 
election campaigns and strike-breaking activities, they institut- | 
ed a new and complete system of commercialized treachery.” House 
A No. 113, op. cit., p. 70, 71. 


z i 


"Your Committee has to report that it looks with greatest 
suspicion upon the act of sending Mulhall abroad in the country 
furnished with funds to organize temporary and speedily dissolv- 
ed associations for use in elections ... „and the secretive- 


ness practiced induces in the common intelligence of men a surmisd 


that there was not that secrupulousness which is attendant upon 
cleanly political practice." 118 


The Committee's report continued by explaining that officials 


| of the National Association of Manufacturers understood and sanetion 


| 119 
i ed the methods employed by Mr. Mulhall. The extent of the 


| political influence thus exerted could not be determined by the 

| Committee , but the method was declared to be "improper and dis- 
eases The charge that I. H. Meliichael, while acting as chief 
| page of the House, was employed by Mr. Mulhall, wnder the approval 

| of the Association's Counsel, was substantiated by the Committee. 
| though the services rendered by the chief page to the Association 
| seem to have consisted principally in obtaining public documents, 
| bills, reports, and information from clerks of committees as to the 
| status of bills pending before such committees, the Investigating 

| Committee registered its "severest censure” upon all persons 
petnacted with the arrangement. It was characterized as "a viola- 
| tion of all the aor re i 

| T15 

House Report, No. 113, op. cit., pe 68; N. Y. Times, December 


| 9, 1913, Pe 8. 
| 116 


oo: Report, No. 113, op. cit., p. 39. 


| Ibid., pe 41. 
| 118 i 
Ibid., p. 39. 


Ibid. 
120 
Ibid. 
121 
Ibid., p. 41. 
122 
l Ibid., p. 42. 
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| Varying opinions There were, as one might expect, varying 

las to the Associa- 

i tion's Lobby and opinions as to the reliability of Mr. Mulhall's 
| its investigation 

charges, and several interpretations of tlie 


| Investigating Committee's report. It was possible out of the nearly | 


| twelve thousand pages of committee hearings and reports for one to 
| construct a conelusion in keeping with his pre-conceived notion or 
| prejudice. 

The American Federation of Labor epitomized the investigation 
| in these words: 


"The documents produced, the statements of the associated 
agents implicated, revealed to the American people a series of 
chapters of deception, corruption and perfidy that has never 
before been equalled in the history of the United States for 
scope of operation, audacity of conception and inhumanity of 
purpose.” 123 


Far removed from this attitude was that of the National 

| Association of Manufacturers, the officials of which valued the 

| ability of Mr. Mulhall to exercise mysterious influence over men in 
| high nace His acts were apparently considered justifiable, 

| iz not ethically sound, by J. Philip Bird, General Manager of the 

| Association, When asked whether he as manager of the Association 

|) would have been perfectly satisfied if Mr. Mulhall could have done 

| what he was pretending to do, he replied, "If he could have done it, 
| he would have been a wonderful man and I would have been entirely 
eer aa As the work of the House Investigating Committee 

| closed, Mr. Emery, Counsel for the Association, summarized the 

| American Federation of Labor History, Encyclopedia, Reference | 
eee i, p. 300; Cf. N. Y. Times, November 

House Hearings on the Lobby, op. cit., Pe 2ER 


| 125 
| Ibid., p. 2087. 


126 
| defense of his organization, repudiating many of the Mulhall 
| 127 


| charges, and issued the summary to the press, together with a 
| statement depicting the lobbying activitics ot the American 

| Federation of es 

The press in general, as reflected in editorial comment, 


i appeared confident that even though the Mulhall story might be 


129 
| "made up of a few grains of fact and an intolerable deal of fancy,” 


| the publicity of the investigation would do much to eliminate 
130 
| improper lobbying in the future. It was hoped that the 


| investigation would emphasize the recklessness of employing a 
lobbyist, and the uncertain consequences of such a reposure of 


| confidence, to the degree that the "occupation of that Othello" 
131 
would be destroyed. 


A symposium of editorials from large urban papers contained 

| in essence the conviction that the fruits of the Association's 

| lobbying had assumed proportions of consequence, and that the power 
| characterized by some as the "invisible government" would under the 


| condemnation of the public be forced to legitimate political 
| 132 
| methods. It seemed to be generally conceded, however, that the 


N. Y. Times, September 10, 1913, p. 5; September 17, 1913, p. 7; 
oe 1, 1913, p. ô. 
27 


i N. Y. Times, September 16, 1913, p. 4, 5. 

| 128 | 

N. Aw. Me Bulletin, "The Labor Lobby,” passim, esp. pe 17; N. Y. 
| Fees September 22, 1913, p. 8. 

Nation, July 31, 1913, p. 94. 


Review of Reviews, September, 1913, p. 334-338. 


| 131 
agp July 10, 1913, p.e 26. 


í Literary Digest, July 12, 1913, p. 43-45; April 4, 1914, p. 742, 
3 
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| time would never come when legislation would not be granted by 

| favor. Personal friendship is certain to be influential. This 

| eel us lon seems rational, and that such inflvence is still 

| existent there can be no douot, but there is no evidence showing 
eeaemmuanae of the questionable methods employed by the National 


153 
| Association of Manufacturers prior to the investigation. 


| 133 
Cf. American Federation of Labor, History, op. ecit., p. 300; 


| Barrett, Ce S. Uncle Reuben in Washington, passim. 


Chapter VI 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES--SPECIFIC LEGISLATION AND 
COURT DECISIONS 


The domination exercised by employers and the resistance 


of workmen through organization have been projected into politics, | 


| giving rise to a conflict between political leaders who stood for 
| but little regulation in industry and those who stood for govern- 
| mental regulation on behalf of wage-earners. Whenever the labor- 
| ing class has shown an increasing iniluence over the government, | 
| conservative propertie interests become apprehensive, and 

Coote competitors unite against what appears as a common danger. | 
| Any successful aggression on the part of labor to secure control 

| over the government quite naturally meets a protest from propertied 

| classes, Since the latter have always subconsciously assumed their . 
| right to govern; and the workers have acquiesced in that attitude 
| of authority. There is a strong tendency among the masses to 

| adulation of those who possess er Where this attitude is | 
| weak, fear takes its place. Any other analysis of class attitudes 

| must result from observing relatively exceptional occasions of 

| popular resentment which stand out more vividly in Some minds than 

| the Subconscious acquiescence of workers in general. Not until 


| workers are convinced that they are being exploited do they organize | 


1 See ee eee aN PE E E eT Gs ee ee ON eee Ga ae a ge al 
p leey, A. V. Law and Opinion in England, passim. 


Veblen, Thorstein. The Theory of the leisure Class, p. 96-101. 
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| for effective opposition. In-so-far as organized business interests] 


| have control of the press this spirit of opposition may be effec- 

| tively subdued, Since the natural tendency of subordinated classes 
| is to follow the suggestions of the dominating class, and the press 
| may serve to make an appeal to certain impulses of the S 
The tendency of propertied interests to reaction is 

| encouraged by the increasing power of the modern state. This added 


| power, due to increased population and the growing complexity of 


| our social and industrial life, encounters the criticism of 


| organized capital. The expansion of governmental control has 

| advanced so rapidly in the United States that the situation is 

| aeseribea by Nathan B. Williams, Associate Counsel of the National 

| Association of Manufacturers, as a condition of despotism where the 

| government attempts "to control by law, rule, or regulation, every 

| activity of the hee The philosophy of Alexis de Tocqueville 

| seems to breathe the spirit of the manufacturers' attitude when he 

| deseribes the sort of despotism democratic nations have to fear. 

| He conceives of a multiplicity of legislative requirements as a 

| depressing cover thrown over society, through which original minds 

| and energetic characters cannot penetrate, enervating and stupify- 

| ing the people until they become "nothing better than a flock of 

| timia and industrious animals, of which the government is the 

| shepherd.” The National Association of Manufacturers, subscribing j 
| Bryce, James. Modern Democracies, vol. i, p. 107-110; Ross, E. A. 


| Changing America, chapter vii. 


Sites, N. B. "Laws and Law Making, " Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers! Journal, May, 1926. 
| Ose ee 


Tocqueville, Alexis de. Democracy in America, p.e 338. 
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6 
i to this analysis, has exercised but little influence to create 


| new legislation, while it has attempted to lessen the volume of 


| new statutes and to prevent the re-shaping of our fundamental law. 


| legislation favor- The sixteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth 
i able to wage-earners 

| whether union or non- amendments to the Federal Constitution have 
| mion: 16th, 17th, 

| and 19th amendments been objects of attack by the Association. 


| Nearly half a century elapsed between the passage of the fifteenth 


| and sixteenth amendments; a period very largely wider Republican 
| control, a worthy record as viewed by those who considered any 


| constitutional change aS unnecessary, if not harmful. The 


| sixteenth amendment, and the income-tax law based upon it, were 


| opposed by the National Association of Manufacturers on the ground 


| that they were "socialistice;" the major criticism relating to 


| exemptions under the law. Consistent with this opposition was that | 
| against the excess profits tax law of 1917, represented as a double 
| tax upon corporate income and thus "an inequitable distribution of 
ane 

The seventeenth amendment, a measure likewise supported by 
ihn, csontra censure from the manufacturers. It was character- 
| ized as an innovation that would reduce the inherent purposes, 


| powers, and functions of our national charter, Since it was 


E | 
e iae N. B., ops cit. 
| „An. Ind,, April, 1913, p. 13; June, 1917, p. 33, 34; Cf. American 


ederation of Labor Bulletin, "Legislative Achievements of the 
emerican Federation of Labor," p. 11; Proc. N. A. M., 1920, p. 125. 


jaa Ind., June, 1917, p. 14. 


American Federation oi Labor Bulletin, op. cit., p. 9. 
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| contended that "the Senate was never intended to be a direct 

| popular body .. . . Certainly it was never intended to be in 

| airect accord with popular whims or passing caprices of the neaph] 
Labor's advocacy of equal suffrage for men and women met with | 
| less open opposition from the National Association of Manufacturers 

| wr. Emery, in writing to Mr. Kirby in 1912, humorously expresses 

| their discomfort in predicting the possibility of eventually having 

| to "present to a female Congress a at the Capitol a petition| 


| for the return of male suffrage." Later, President Edgerton 


| refers to equal rights between the sexes provided for under the 
| nineteenth amendment as having been authorized "to correct an 
12 


| oversight of ow forefathers.” 


| Bight-hour The first protest registered by the National 
| laws i 


Association of Manufacturers against a labor bill 
: came, as has been noted, in 1902. : This bill limited to eight 
| hours the daily services of laborers and mechanics employed upon 
| work for the ee T President Search described it as a 

| "serious and unwarranted interference with the business of many 
| manufacturers: who have contracts with the government... a 

| a resolution of protest to Congress, coupled with a mass of 

| telegrams from Association members, resulted, according to President | 
Poem 
| zroe. Ne A. Ma, 1912, p. 75, 76. 


Taki from James å. Emery to John Kirby, Jr., April 26, 1912. 


| Proc. N. A. M., 1925, p. 30; Cf. American Federation of Labor 
eee "The American Labor Movement," p. 18. 
| Proc. Ne A. Me, 1902, pe 24. l 

las! R. 3076 (1902). 

| Proc, N. A. M., 1902, p. 24. 
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16 
| Parry, in the defeat of the bill. The basic reason for the 


| Association's opposition to bills providing for shorter days on 

| government work lay in the effect of such federal legislation upon 
| state EE Various bills before Congress in 1908 limiting | 
| the hours of labor on government work and providing for legal 

| recoveries for E eke fought on the ground that if onee the 
| right of the State to regulate hows in private employment on 

| government contract were conceded, the right also to regulate wages 
| ander the same conditions could not be TAE ae 
From 1902 to 1912 the federal eight-hour bills were success- 
| fully opposed by the Association's Law Department. The Committee 
| on Resolutions provided for a special comaittee in 1911 which was 

| enjoined "to use every effort not only to prevent the enactment of 
| similar Statutes but to bring about the repeal of said laws at 

| present in ne For some years the eight-hour day had obtained : 
|in government navy yards and i (at in 1912 the Department 
| was not able to prevent the passing of an act applying to a large 


| range of government industry, though it did secure amendments that 
| 22 


| limited the scope of the measure. In addition to the arguments 
(I8 

Ibid., p. 91. 
17 


| Proc. N. A. M., 1908, pe 290; N. A. M., Bulletin, "Hight hours 
|by act of Congress, arbitrary, needless, destructive, dangerous,” 
ae passim. 


a R. 453, 6127, 7564, 15651, 20188, (1908); S. 6414, (1908). 


eae Ne A. Me, 1908, p. 290. 
Pee N.e A. Me, 1911, p. 2351. 


Ibid., Pe 123. 


p ight-hour Law, Hearings before the Committee on Education and 
jlabor, U. S. Senate, on H. R. 9061, (1912), passim; Am. Ind., July, 
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| above noted, the Association employed others with verying appeals 
| to prevent such legislation. The workman and the employer were 

| represented as having lost a degree of freedom guaranteed in the 

| constitution, Since such acts "take from the American workman the 
| right to work more than 480 minutes of a calendar day," and _ 
branze the employer if another minute of labor be TE A 
| It was also contended that the federal eight-hour laws e n in 
|" a great and uneconomic increase in the cost of public en ae 
| The Association's Committee on Resolutions gave as the avowed 
| purpose of those who seek Such laws relating to public work a 
| desire to force like limitations upon private enterprise. 

As organized labor gathered economic and political power 
iomon 1912 and 1920, the eight-hour day movement progressed 
| rapidly through successful "eight-hour" strikes in munition 

| factories, after which the coal miners won the eight-hour day, and 

| in 1916 the Adamson Act was passed introducing the basic eight-hour 

| day for railroad workers. The passage of this act was denounced by 

| the National Association of AE ee tae was the work of the 

| National War Labor Board, since the latter encouraged the adoption | 
| of the eight-hour day in many nery Gradually the eight- | 
| hour day has become the ideal of the masses, and has captured most 


| of the basic industries, including the United States Steel Corpora- 


| tion in 1923. After the protest registered by a special committee | 
| 1912, p. 35; April, 1915, p. 14; Bulletin No. 1 of the Citizens" | 


| sadustrial Association of America, p. 3. 
a N. A. M.e, 1912, pe 80. 


Ne A. M., Bulletin, "The Real Problem of the Eight-hour Day," 
| passim, 


5 
Proc. N. A. M., 1917, p. 24; Am. Ind., November, 1916, p. 9. 
on ane ee ater ee een Mea eee ae eee ee | 
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| in its detailed report of 1917, the National Association of 


| Manufacturers concerned itself largely with other legislation. 


| Cause for renewed action arose in 1926, however, when just preceding | 


| the Convention of the American Federation of Labor the five-day-week | 


| was put into operation in all the Ford automobile plants. This move | 


| met a cordial reception at the Federation Convention, but was 

| unwelcome to the manufacturers who were also assembled in annual 
| convention. At once the press carried the protest from the National | 
| Association of Hneda a a special bulletin was issued 


| containing a symposium by leading manufacturers who declared against | 


{a tendency toward less work, increased cost, and the contingent 
30 


| danger of European commercial onslaught. 


| Legislation The movement toward a shorter day and week is but one | 
ion behalf of | f 
| government phase of labor's program to restrict output as viewed | 
| employees , 
by the manufacturers. Scientific management as 


| exemplified in the Taylor system or other similar systems, so 
| distasteful to organized labor, constitutes, as the manufacturer 


| usually views. it, a way by which production may be increased with 


| benefit to all. A bill before Congress in 1916, making unlawful the | 


| Ue of a stop watch or other time measuring device upon any 


| 26 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1918, p. 194 et seq.; Ne Y. Times, May 23, 1918, 
P. 2. 

| 27 

Cf. MacKenzie, F. W. "Steel Abandons the Twelve-hour Day,” 


| American Labor Legislation Review, vol. xiii, p. 179-189. 


Par Digest, October 


Pocket Bulletin, October, 1926, p. 1-12. 
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| government work, was strenuously opposed before the House Committee 
ee Labor by Mr. Emery, Counsel for the National assoeiution of 

| Manufacturers, and his E For six days the hearings 

| proceeded, with Mr. Alifas of the International Association of 

| Machinists supporting labor's case. In essence, the Committee was 

| subjected to a prolonged debate between Mr. Alifas and Mr. Emery 

| in which amass of evidence was submitted showing successes and 

| failures in various government and private plants where the Taylor 

| system was in operation. The critical report of the United States 

| Industrial Relations Commission on the use of scientific management 
lin the Watertown Arsenal and thirty-four other shops throughout the 

| country, together with a mass of concrete studies, came before the 

| Committee. Thus through the use of these observations of time and 

| motion study in operation, accompanied by many statements from well 

| known writers on the subject such as R. P. Hoxie and Frederick 

| taylor, the opponents presented their cases for and against scientif4 
| ic management, time study, motion study, the bonus system, and other | 
| so-called efficiency schemes. : 
| The fear expressed by the manufacturers in 1908, that once 

‘ll the State assumed the right to regulate hours in private employment 


| on a government contract it would assume the right to regulate wages | 


| under the same conditions, was not allayed when a bill came before 
| Congress in 1922 creating a board whose duty it was to establish 


| "a fair and reasonable wage and salary schedule” for employees of 


ól 


Hearings before the Committee on Labor, House of Representatives, 
64th Congress, lst Session, on H. R. 8665, "A Bill to Regulate the 
| Method of Directing the Work of Government Employees,” March 30 to 
|4pril 4, 1916, passim. 
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| the navy yards and arsenals. Though this step in government 


| wage determination lay outside of private enterprise, the National 
| sepoctaeten of Manufacturers opposed it ou the ground of its 

| probable future extension to private employment under government 

| contract. Having also viewed with disfavor the right accorded the 
| Railroad Labor Board to determine wages on the railroads, the 

| Association objected to the incorporation of that portion of the 

| transportation Act in additional beon 

| Government employees have long been regarded as proper 

| subjects for legislative assistance, both because of their weak 
EET position and the popular opinion that a strike against 

| the government cannot be justified. The American Federation of 

| Tabor has been influential in getting the eight-hour day for federal | 
Camies ai exclusion of any stop watch system in navy yards and | 
| arsenals, and the creation of boards to establish wage schedules | 
| based upon certain standards of living. Several groups of federal 
 eupieveeds such as Post Office Clerks, Letter Carriers, and the 

| National Federation of Federal Employees, are now affiliated with 

| the American Federation of Labor. <Any movement toward such 

| affiliation has met with the condemnation of the National Associa- 


35 
i tion of Manufacturers. To be thus connected implies the willing- 


| ness and possibility of employing methods common to American 


| 3B 


Hearings before the Committee on Labor, House of Representatives, 
67th Congress, 2d Session, on H. R. 11956, a bill creating a board 
of adjustment and board of appeals for employees of navy yards and 
Pe nee June 30, 1922, passim. 


Ibid., Pe 7. 


S4mne first eight-hour law for federal employees was secured, : 
however, in 1868 through the assistance of the National Labor Union. | 


| Proc. N. A. M., 1911, pe 127; 1912, p. 138. 
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| mionism, and while strikes in private industry are censured by the 
| Association, any militant action against a government is considered 


| preposterous. With no hope of public approval should they strike, 


| government employees have sought the guardianship of the American 

i Federation of Labor, relying upon its legislative influence for 
Pore of grievances. The National Association of Manufacturers 

| can discover no good in such protection, and cites the difficulties 
| of the Boston aaiue es placed reliance in the leadership of the 
| Federation. 

| Seamen, like railroad workers, are ina sense wards of the 

| state, and thus find public opinion willing to grant only the mild 
| method of legislative procedure to improve their status. To this, 

| however, the National Association of Manufacturers cannot subscribe, | 
| for the Seamen's Act of oii aa the Adamson Act of aie. are 

| alike objectionable, since Congress has thereby ignored the 
(voastra right of contract and provided an unworthy object 

| lesson to state legislatures in governmental determination of hours, 
| wages, and working conditions. The Association not only opposed 

| the Seamen's bill before its passage, but has continued to work for 


39 
‘|, its repeal or at least a material modification of its provisions. 


| laws restrict- Organized labor in America has maintained a 
ing immigration 
consistent and emphatic stand against the tide 


| of immigrants flowing to our shores. labor has sponsored restric- 
| 36 
a Y. Times, September 17, 1919, pe 2e 


åm. Ind., April, 1915, p. 11, 35; May, 1915, p. 11; N. Y. Times, 
ree 20,. LOLS, Pe 20. 


| ggånte note 25. 
i Proe. N. å. Me, 1919, De 155, 206. 
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| tive measures, such as the exclusion of the Chinese and Japanese, 


| the Contract Labor Law of 1885, the Literacy Test Act of 1917, and 


| the quota laws of 1921 and 1924. To labor these have been gonsidere] 
| ed measures of defense against a threatened demoralization of the : 
| standard of living. To manufacturers an adequate labor supply was 

| desirable, since lower wages would normally follow: therefore, in 

| general the National Association of Manufacturers has used its 

| influence against restrictive immigration aia The problem has 

| not been a Simple one for the Association, since non-restriction 

| results in making the United States the dumping ground of all 

| Europe. President Kirby expressed the fear that the large number 


| of immigrants from Southern Europe brought "nothing but seeds of 


| 41 
| socialism and anarchy with which to thistle our fertile land." 


| Divided thus in its attitude toward the immigration problem, the 


| National Association of Manufacturers has opposed before Congress 

| certain bills such as a Chinese Exclusion Act of ion ae Literacy | 
| Test Act of a has criticized the 1921 quota Bac aa the 2 
| quota reduction of Ty a The literacy test was criticized by : 


President Mason on the ground that it did not exclude undesirables, 


‘| Since those which our country has found it necessary to deport were | 
46 | 

| usually "able to read and write in half a dozen different languages? | 
Dr pe oe ee ee ee Se eat ee ee 

ae N. A. Ma, 1920, pe 236. | 


gp N. A. Ma, 1904, p. 121. 
po Ind., October l, 1906, Pe 9. f 
Proc. N. A. M., 1920, p. 171. 


Proc. N. A. M., 1921, p. 13, et seq.; N. Y. Times, January 31, 


1919, p. 3; Cf. Stephenson, G. M, A History of American Immigration: | 
1820-1924, p. 182. : 


| Proc. N. A. M., 1923, p. 46; N. Y. Times, March 24, 1924, p. 4. 


| the Association has since 1984 placed the emphasis of its criticism 

| upon the method of eco i has worked industriously to 

| prevent any further cutting of the annual jae The provision 

| in the 1924 law, making a new quota effective in 1927 which will 

| Limit the total number of aliens admitted annually to 150,000, 

| together with the provision excluding the Japanese, has led the 

| Association to file its protest with the President and the Secretary | 
| of State. The exclusion of the Japanese was declared by the | 
| Comittee on Resolutions to cause "unnecessary offense to a friendly | 
laeni when such a policy could have been "effectively established : 
| through saeacuatin meaai | 
| Under the immigration act of 1924 a new quota provision was 2 
| to become effective in 1927, one which would no longer be snedi gated | 
| upon the application of the census of any particular year, but 

| would be ascertained on the basis of the "national origin" of those 
| within the country at any time the law is applied. The quota of 

| each nationality would then bear the same ratio to the 150,000 | 
| admittea annually, as the number having this "national origin" bears | 
| to our total population. The Association's Committee on Immigra- ) 
“| tion in its 1926 report declared the provision to be difficult, if | 
| not impossible, to a i will, therefore, doubtless find : 
hae N. A. M., 1920, p.e 171. 


i Proc. N. Aw. M., 1924, p. 154, 160-180; N. Y. Times, January 2, ; 
| 1923, Pe 8. i 
| 48 
Proc. N. A. M., 1926, pe 163. 
| 49 

Proc. N. A. M., 1924, p.e 216; 1926, p. 92-94. 


| 50 
Proc. N. A. M., 1924, p. 216. 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1926, pe 92, 93. 
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| comfort in the recent suspension of the "national origin” clause 
52 
| of the 1924 law until April 1, 1928. 


| Child labor laws The opposition of the National Association of 


| and their 
| constitutionality Manufacturers to the Keating Labor bill of 


1916 harks back to its attitude toward a 
| similar bill introduced by Senator Beveridge in 1907, The Keating| 
| bill was regarded by the manufacturers as "a revolutionary extension} 


| of the commerce clause." Mr. Emery declared that "this, and this 


| alone, was the reason which caused the National Association to 


| oppose this proposal in 1907-8, when the Association first discuss- 
54 
| ed and condemned the principle in its national convention." The 


| Directors of the National Association of Manufacturers renewed in 


| 1916 this condemnation of "the endeavor to urge Congress to control 
| domestic manufacture within the states under the guise of regulat- 
| ing O The following excerpt drawn from Mr. Emery's plea 
| before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce contains three 


| reasons for the Association's objection to the bill: . 


"The National Association of Manufacturers has been at no 
time opposed to the regulation of child labor. It has never 
appeared in any state, so far as I know, in opposition to or 
criticism of the rational regulation of child labor .... 
I represent the opposition of manufacturers in this country 
to the principle of control here invoked, because it seems 
from an examination of the measure that it proposes to 
Substitute an exercise of police power by Gongress for that 
of the legislatures of the respective states themselves. Nay, 
more, by the circumstances of interstate commerce in this 
country it substitutes the views of Congress for those of 


| D2 
p migration Act, S. J. Res. 252 (1927). 


Beveridge, A. J. "Child Labor and the Nation,” Annals of 
erican Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 1907, 
p. 115-124; Emery, J. A. “Child Labor under the Constitution,” — 
(and editorial comment), New Republic, March 18, 1916, p. 182-184; 
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boards of aldermen and Supervisors and county or municipal 
authorities in the states themselves with respect to the 
subject matter here involved, and, more than that, creates 

a precedent permitting 'many an error by the same example to 
creep into the state!" 56 


In support of the Association's position, Mr. Emery cited 
| the following opinion of Justice Lamar, expressed in connection 
| with a case involving the principle of control asserted in the 

| Keating bill: 


"The results would be that Congress would be invested, to 
the exelusion of the states, with the power to regulate, not 
only manufacturers, but also agriculture, horticulture, stock 
raising, domestic fisheries, mining--in short, every branch 
of human industry ..... A situation more paralyzing to the 
state governments, and more provocative of conflicts between 
the general government and the states, and less likely to 
have been what the framers of the Constitution intended, it 
would be difficult to imagine." 57 


The National Association of Manufacturers has been a staunch 


| defender of the courts, though it has not hesitated to condemn a 
58 
| judge when he gave a decision in favor of a "union conspiracy," 


| While the American Federation of Labor favors restriction of the 
59 | 
| powers of judges to nullify laws by declaring them unconstitutional, | 


| the Legislative Committee of the National Association of Manufac- 


| turers has aided in defending ‘the fundamental equity power of the 


| Proc. Ne As Me, 1907, p. 40, 41, 70-75; 1908, P: 162, . 
| 54 | 
p net Je As Ope cit., p. 162. i 
| 55 

| Ibid. 

|56 


| Hearings before Senate Committee on Interstate Committee ,February 
1916, ps. 157. 


ae vV. Pearson, 128 U. 5. 1. 
ane Ini., February, 1915, p. 15. 


American Federation of Labor Bulletin, "The American Labor 
liovement," p. 18. 


| 60 
| judiciary." The courts are regarded by the Association as 


| possessing an attitude toward American unionism quite like its 
ene anie Congress is less certain. The appeals which manufac- 

| turers present to the courts in the hope of influencing their 
EENE are thought to constitute justifiable remeđies for 

| "Congressional ET E The overthrow of the federal child 

| labor laws, the first in 1918, the second in 1922, were but two of 
foro notable rulings in the last decade which have served to 
trenathen the Association's faith in our judicial system. The 

| supreme Bench is viewed as the bulwark of constitutional guarantees, 
| for in addition to these renderings it has preserved freedom of 

| contract by pronouncing unconstitutional the Minimum Wage Act for 
ne Daseetey oe anaba 


P 


| Proposed Labor emerged from these reverses with a persistent 

| child labor 

| amendment will to abolish child labor, manifesting itself in the į 
64 


advocacy of the Child Labor Amendment, a determina- | 
| tion which lives even now after the Amendment's er Mies The stand | 
| taken by the National Association of Manufacturers on the issue, and | 
| the reasons for its position, are set forth in the following | 
| resolution adopted at its 1924 Convention: 

Proc. N. A. Me, 1910, p. 289; 1924, p. 150. 


| 61 | 
| Am. Ind., August 15, 1908, p. 6; January 1, 1909, p. 6. 
| 68 


| gga Ind., March, 1915, p. 7. 


lage N.e A. Me, 1925, p. 250; Cf. 1915, p. 154 et Seq. 


American Pederation of Labor Bulletin, "Work of Permanent 
Conference for the Abolition of Child Labor," passim; Proceedings 
| Of the American Federation of Labor, 1924, pe 207-215; American 
: nederation of Labor Bulletin, "Child Labor Constitutional Amendment’ | 
| passim, 
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“Whereas the House of Representatives has proposed the 
Submission of an amendment to the Constitution empowering 
Congress to prohibit or regulate the labor of all persons 
under eighteen years of age, and 


"Whereas Such proposal would destroy not merely the right 
but the obligation of each American community to meet its 
local problems in terms of its special conditions, as is now 
being rapidly done, and under the guise of protecting child- 
hood, would euthorize by necessary implication the control 
of all the minor life of the nation, the mode of its training 
and education; the duties of its parents and guardians and 
substitute the bureaucratic regulation of remote, expensive 
and irresponsible authority for local and parental control. 
Therefore, be it 


"Resolved that we, the members of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, in convention assembled, pledge ourselves to 
the protection and betterment of child life in our respective 
communities, disapprove of this revolutionary grant of power 
to the Congress as repugnant to our traditional conception of 
local responsibility and self-government, tending to stimulate 
the growth of enlarged and extravagant bureaucracy and serving 
to defeat the very humanitarian purpose which its disguise 
Suggests." 66 


The organizations most active in support of the proposed 
| amendment aSide from the American Federation of Labor were the 
| National Child Labor Committee, the General Federation of Women's 


| Clubs, the American Association of University Women, the National 


| Educational Association, the National Federation of Professional 


| 67 
and Business Women's Clubs, and the National League of Women Voters, 


| the office of the last named becoming the headquarters for 
| Organizations Associated for Ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment. These organizations thus centralized their effort and 


| worked through the leading newspapers in every section of the l 
| 68 Aae 69 | 
| coutry, while also making an extensive use of special bulletins. | 
So E 

ae roreed ings of the American Federation of Labor, 1926, p. 57, 354. | 


Spree, N. A. Me, 1924, pe 215; N. Y. Times, October 29, 1925, p. 
| 3; Cf. Proc. N.e A. M., 1926, baalje me 


67 
"Proc. N. A. Ma, 1925, p. 65. 


"Releases for Afternoon Papers, " supplied by Organizations 
poaten for Peti Ace On of the idg Labor Amendment , Jan, 89 1925) 


as 
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| Bditorials favorable to the amendment were assembled and prepared 
i 70 
| in pamphlet form for distribution, together with statements 
| 71 
compiled from leading public ofticials. This force operating for 


| the amendment's ratification met an equally strong opposing force 


| under the leadership of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
| the vigorous disapproval of the proposed amendment led the Associa- 
| tion to make the fight its chief business in eee. David Clark, 
| Bai tor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, claimed to have launched 

| the campaign against the amendment by sending 50,000 pieces of 


| literature to Southern farmers, Showing how the measure would give 


: 75 
| Congress the right to make laws relative to their children. A 


| similar appeal was made through a letter to editors sent out from 
| 74 
| the Law Department of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


| The Southern Textile Bulletin became an important channel through 


| 69 | Tee ee RE a ee ge 
| "Truths and Half-Truths About Child Labor,” January 5, 1925; "The 
| Struggle for the Child Labor Amendment,” December, 1924. 

| 70 


| "20 Editorials for the 20th Amendment: Influential Papers urge 
| Ratification,” supplied by Organizations Associated tor Ratification | 
| of the Child Labor Amendment. 
1 71 

"What the President and Party Leaders have said about the Child 

| Labor Amendment ," supplied by the National League of Women Voters, 
oe 22, 1924. 


| Ne A. Me Bulletin, "The Nation's Industry Synchronized,” p. 350. 
| 73 
| Christian Science Monitor, October 25, 1924; Cf. Chandler, W. A. 
"Justly Called tnadulterated Bolshevism,” Southern Textile Bulletin, | 
| July 24, 1924, pe 22, 25, 27; "Child Labor Amendment Part of 
| Socialist Program,” August 21, 1924, p. 21, 27; "Failed to Pass,” 
| March 15, 1923, p. 18. 

Letter from Nathan B. Williams, Associate Counsel for the National | 
Association of Manufacturers to "Editors," September 3, 1924. , 
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| which the Association brought its arguments to Southern readers. 


| The official publications of the Associated Industries of 
| Massachusetts, and the Manufacturers' Association of one. | 
| were used to reach readers in New England. In addition to the use 

| of its principal publication, American eee ae National 

| Association of Manufacturers prepared several special bulletins, 

| some for distribution in slices Others for more general 

| consumption. The lettered minds of America were reached through 
ace journals, and lectures, while the masses were enabled to 
| acquire the Association's viewpoint through large urban Se ae 

| or reprints in those reaching rural districts. Other national 

| anti-union employers' associations joined hands with the National 

| Association of Manufacturers in its propaganda against the proposed 


| amendment. . 


Oe a ee er T, = oro 
| Southern Textile Bulletin, August 14, 1924, p. 14 et seq., 24. 


| 76 
Gall, J. C. "Child Labor Amendment and the Farmer," Industry, 
| October 18, 1924, p. 1, 2; Emery, J. A. "The Proposed Child Labor | 
| Amendment ," Industry, August 23, 1924, p. 25; Gow, C. R. "The 
| Proposed Twentieth Amendment and its Meaning to the Average Citizen’ | 
| Industry, September 27, 1924, p. 1, 2; "Real Purposes of the >: 

| Sroposed 20th Amendment,” Industry, September 13, 1924, p. l; 

oa aon C. 5. "A Plea for Little Children," Industry, August 16, 

i 924, e 1. 

a7 P 

 ==-----"The Proposed Twentieth Amendment,” Connecticut Industry, 
ae 1924, p. 5-12. 


o eaid February, 1925, p. 1. et seq. 


Sargent, Noel. "Why Employers are Opposed to the Twentieth 


| seinen -" February, 1925. 


Emery, J. A. "An Examination of the Proposed Twentieth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States," 1924. 
liot, C. W. "The Child Labor Amendment," Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, November 27, 1924, p. 291. 


ay, A. Emery, Counsel for the National Association of Manufacturers | 
| lectured before the American Academy of Political and Social Science | 


The most forceful and organized effort of the National 

| Association of Manufacturers lay in its attempt to counterbalance 

| the work of the Organizations Associated for Ratification of the 

| Child Labor Amendment through the formation of the National Commit- 
| tee for Rejection of the 20th Amendment, This was probably intend- 
| eà to exist as an ephemeral body only during the period of tense 

| conflict, Housed in the same building with the Lew Department of 

| the National Association of Manufacturers, with a member of that 
| Department, Mr. John C. Gall, acting as its secretary, this national | 
| comittee constituted essentially the temporary headquarters of 


| propaganda for the National Association of Manufacturers and 


{affiliated or like-minded E R Its publications were 
| varied, consisting of Wiet und having been read into the 

| Congressional Record by Senator esa aa articles in publiga- 
| oH 8 i bor Amendment, October 29, 1926. 


| 83 
| N. Y. Times, August 18, 1924, p. 3; February 25, 1925. 

84 
| Report of the National Founders’ Association's opposition to the 
| proposed Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution, at its annual 
ees N. Y. Times, November 21, 1924, p. 3. 

5 Se 
| N. A.M. Bulletin, "State Laws Affecting Foreign Corporations," 
|P. 1; Washington Service Bulletin, October 1, 1925; letterhead 
| used by the National Committee for Rejection of the 20th Amendment; 
ceo A. M., 1925, p. 47, 65. 
| National Committee for Rejection of the 20th Amendment Bulletin, 
| "The Proposed 20th Amendment to the Federal Constitution .... 
ia Cross Section of American Sentiment in Opposition to the 
i Revolutionary Growth of Power Sought by Congress from the Several 
States;" Bulletin, "Find Your Facts," 1924; Bulletin, "XX Reasons 
Jan Rejection of the Proposed XX Amendment to the Constitution.” 


Congressional Record, Jamuary 2, 1924, vol. lxv, p. 10073, 10074. 
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l 88 
| tions of the National Association of Manufacturers and in other 


| magazines. secretary Boudinot stated in his 1925 report that 

| "the outstanding activity of your Association during the year has 
| peen close co-operation with the National Committee for the 
| Rejection of the 20th Amendment to the United States eee 
| and in enumerating the states where the amendment had been rejected 

| he also stated that "legislators were appealed to as responsible 

| officials dealing with a great public question and urged to consider | 
| the actual facts regarding the employment of minors in their own : 
| end other er 

| Since the principal advocates for the Amendment declared that 

| agitation for its ratification would continue, Secretary Boudinot 

| declared "such efforts will be met in a systematic and energetic 
luanan ani to this end the Committee on Junior Education and 
lamien a division of the Industrial Relations Department, has 

| been created and pledged to assist in stimulating "thoughtful action| 
| e è. « for the protection of child life and its best P | 


| No committee of the Association has apparently been more active 


| during the last two years than the Committee on Junior Education 
Fi gaa eR ale a 
"Proposed Constitutional Amendment," Washington Service Bulletin, 


ener l, 1924, Pe 2e. 


| Cadwalader, T. F. "The Proposed Twentieth Amendment," 
ati tutional Review, October, 1924. 
Gj 


genes N.e A. Me, 1925, p. 47. 


Ibid. » Pe 48. 
| 92 


Ibid. . 49. 
93 » P 

Ante p. 101. 
94 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1925, pe 295; 1926, p. 81, 319. 
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| and Employment. The chief publications of the Committee consist 
| of recent bulletins entitled "Facts About Child Labor" and Baucating| 
the Coming Generations,” each containing government statistical data, 
| presented in many attractive colored charts. The National Committee | 
i for Rejection of the 20th Amendment was still functioning according : 
| to Secretary Boudinot's report of 1926, and "will not cease from 
| its efforts to defeat this iniquitous measure" so long as it is 
| active ly supported by the National Child Labor Committee and the 
| American Federation of ice The National Association of 

| Manufacturers is still sealers in supplying releases for TTR 


| and articles for magazines, dealing with the problem, President 


| Edgerton looks upon the issue as part of a present day frenzy to 


| change laws, "to multiply and socialize the processes of government | 


| He summarizes its evils thus: 


"It is meant to serve the double purpose of so restricting 
production as to compel uneconomic advances in wages and to so 
expand the powers of the federal government as to require the 
creation of more public offices, and a further excuse for rais- 
ing the cost of government. It would not serve but would defeat 
the very humanitarian purpose which its disguise suggests. By 
the prompt advantage which would be taken of its provisions ,it 
would release from profitable, healthful, and otherwise helpful 
employment thousands of robust young Americans in communities 
with inadequate educational facilities and force upon vast 
numbers an idleness hurtful alike to themselves and to 
Society.” 99 | 
| 95 a aia ees ie ~ ~ oT 
| Ibid., p. 115-133. i 
| 96 

Ibid., p. 83, 
97 


An article prepared by the National Association of Manufacturers 
for "all afternoon papers," October 29, 1926, entitled "Child 
labor Decreases;" another on July 27, 1926, entitled "Only Hight 
e of All Children Employed: Industry Engaging About 14 Per 
en s WY N 
98 
| Emery, J. A. "Is Child. Labor a Government or Stata Function?" 
| Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, January, | 
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| Legislation The struggle of the laborer to improve his 

| particularly 

| favoring union condition has assumed different forms. He has 

| labor--judicial 

| obstacles been led to organize with his fellows, to estab- 


| lish working agreements with his employer, to substitute a new 


| principle of remuneration through profit sharing or co-operation, 


and finally to invoke the protection of the law. The legisiative 


experience of organized labor in America has constituted a series 


| of Successes and failures, the latter due primarily to the judicial 
| obstacles encountered. Judges have become psychologists, skilled 


| in the discernment of motives, as was amply proven in the judicial 


| review of our federal child labor legislation. Laws have been 


| sponsored by labor without their full implications being recognized. | 


| The Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890, which forbade combinations in 


| restraint of interstate trade and commerce, was a case in point; a 


i 


law intended for the regulation of business, the force of which has 


| been directed upon organizations of labor through judicial interpre-| 


| tation. The efforts of labor to extricate itself from the grasp of 


| the Sherman Act have resulted in its disappointment in the face of 


| compelling political influenee of propertied interests. 


| Modifications Since 1902 organized labor has worked strenuously 
| of the Sherman 


Anti-Trust Act to secure exemption for labor combinations from 


| the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The Federation lobby, however, made 


| little impression upon the House Committee of the Judiciary, of 


100 
which Representative Littlefield was chairman. After labor's 


| 4927, pe 34-40; Cheney, Howell. "State Versus Federal Regulation l 


ee Labor of Children," Annals, January, 1927, p. 40-58. 
Proc. N. A. Me, 1924, p. 116, 117. 
0 
Ante p., 119, 131, 


| defeat in the congressional election of 1906, it launched an 


| aggressive legislative campaign. Among the measures introduced 
| in the first session of the Sixtieth Congress was the Hepburn bill 


| for the amendment of the Sherman Law. Sponsored by the National 


| Civic Pederation, it sought to define the rights of voluntary 


| organizations, and to distinguish between combinations in "reagon- 


lable” and "unreasonable" restraint of trade. Unlike several other 


| bills boldly exempting combinations of labor from the operation of 


| the Sherman Act, the Hepburn bill was considered by the manufac- 


| turers as "effecting the same end under the specious plea of 


LOZ 
| vindicating the lawful rights of combinations of labor... ." 


| Ur. Emery said, "Its labor features unquestionably legalize both the | 
| | 103 
| boycott and malicious and sympathetic strikes ...." The 


| National Association of Manufacturers met the issue by an "exposure 
104 

| of its dangerous features" through the press, effective influence 
105 

| over the minority leader in the House, the substantial support of 


| Ur. Littlefield, Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the Judiciary, 
| 106 
| during the hearings on the bill, and the valued co-operation of 
107 | 
| Daniel Davenport, Counsel for the American Anti-Boycott Association. | 


| After defeat of the Hepburn bill in the Committee, the National 


American Pederation of Labor Bulletin, "Legislative Achievements | 
Bre American Federation of labor,” p. 7, 8. 
| 102 | | 
| Proc. N. A. M., 1908, p. 291. 
103 


Ibid. 
| 104 | 


Ibid., Pe lll. 
| 105 


Ibid., pe 297. 
106 


Ibid. 9 Pe 292. 
07 
Ibid. 


| Association of Manufacturers formally but vigorously by resolution 


| registered its protest "against the passage by Congress of any 


| legislation giving to organized labor immunity from the operation 


| of any of the provisions of the Sherman Law that are operative 
108 
| against any other class or classes of citizens.” 


Several abortive attempts were made by the American Federation] 
l f 109 ' 
| of Labor in the Sixty-first Congress to amend the Sherman Act. In 


| the Sixty-second Congress the Federation made another attempt by 


| means of a rider to the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill similar to 
LLO 
| that tried in the preceding Congress. The bill provided for 


| certain exemptions for labor organizations and farmers’ organiza- 


| tions under the Sherman Act and passed both houses, a victory for 
lil . 
| labor, only to be vetoed by President Taft. The success of the 


| National Association of Manufacturers in defeating labor's repeated 


| attempts to amend the Sherman Act lay in part in its ability to 


| have such bills referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
112 
| personnel of which was not sympathetic to labor. There was less 


| advantage to the Association in directing bills to this Committee 
113 
| after Mr. Clayton succeeded Mr. Littlefield as its chairman. 


4 I 8 
| Ibid. 9 Pe 143. 


| 109 
| Wright, P. G. “Organized Labor and Organized Business,” 


| Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1915, p. 255-257, 


American Federation of Labor Bulletin, "Legislative Achievements 
of the American Federation of Tabor," p. 10. 


11 
Wright, P. G. op. cit., p. 256. 


“U. S. Congress, House Select Committee on Lobby Investigation, 


| "Charges Against Members of the House ami Lobby Activities of the 
National Association of Manufacturers of the United States of 
America, and others," Hearings before the select committee of the 
House of Representatives appointed under House resolution 198, 634 
| [oueress, lst Session, July 12 to September 19, 1913, p. 8%, 84. 


ll 
Ibid. 


| Loewe v. Lawlor 
| organized labor through the courts. Co-operating closely with the 
| Association, created in 1902, and assuming leadership from the 

| 117 


| first in conducting litigation against labor. Its avowed 


| purpose is to "promote the public welfare by proper and legal 
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With the coming of the Sixty-third Congress, the Democrats 
were in complete control of the government, pledged by their party 
platform to a policy favorable to labor. The Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation bill was re-introduced, passed, and signed by President 
Wilson. The Clayton Anti-Trust Act, passed in 1914, was proclaimed | 
by Mr. Gompers to be "a great victory for organized labor,” and "the 


industrial Magna Carta upon which the working people will rear 


114 
their structure of industrial freedom." The National Association} 
of Manufacturers at once voiced its disapproval of the Act in the 

115 
press. 
| The legal status The defensive legislative fight carried on by 
| of the boycott 
1 and injunction-- the National Association of Manufacturers was 


accompanied by an aggressive attack upon 


| National Association of Manufacturers, was the American Anti-Boycott} 


116 


| resistance to boycotting, picketing, unlawful strikes, and other | 


118 


| labor conspiracies." This organization, since 1919 known as the 


| league for Industrial Rights, has absolved the National Association | 
Pee ee et ee Se 
American Federationist, November, 1914, pe 


115 
haa N. Y. Times, May 21, 1914, p. 1. 
| 116 ag 
American Anti-Boyceott Association Bulletin, February, 1907, p. 7;] 
Pr p. el. 
17 


Poc. N, A. Me, 1909, p. lll. 
Constitution, American Anti-Boycott Association, p. 2. 
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| of Manufacturers of all financial responsibility in the prosecution | 
| of the famous Bucks Stove and Danbury Hatters' test cases. Mr. 

| F. R. Boocock, the Secretary of the League for Industrial Rights, 

| conceded that in legislative matters the two organizations worked 

| hand in hand at Washington under the joint leadership of Daniel 

| Davenport, Counsel for the League, and James A. Emery, Counsel for 

| the National Association of Manufacturers, but the judicial matters 

| have been left largely to the n The distinet co-operation 

| of President David M. Parry and Director C. W. Post of the National 

, Association of Manufacturers in Mr. Davenport's legal battle against | 
| boycotts is also AE The Danbury Hatters' a 

| applying the Sherman Law, prohibiting monopolies, to an interstate 

| boycott declared by the Hatters' Union against a Danbury hat 

| manufacturer, gave the manufacturers an assurance that the: federal 

| courts were established in their condemnation of secondary boycotts 


| as being in restraint of trade. An attempt had been made by the 


| United Hatters of America to unionize the Loewe factory at Danbury, 


| Connecticut, which involved the use of an extensive secondary 
| boycott to induce dealers not to carry Danbury hats. This resulted 
| in restraining interstate commerce in the product. The case was 


| prosecuted by the League for Industrial Rights, with legal, if not 


| | 123 | 
| financial, assistance from the National Association of Manufacturers į 


IT . : ) 
i Proc. N. A. M., 1909, p. 112; Merritt, W. G. History of the ; 


| league for Industrial Rights, p. 37, 38. 
| Le 


1 es e N. A ° M. , 1904 9 Pe 184-191; 1909 $ Pe 112. 
2 
Merritt, W. G. op. cit., p. 31, 32. 


2 f 
Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. 274 (1908); Lawlor v. Loewe, 235 
ps5. 522 (1915). 
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Merritt, W. Ge op. Cit., pe 31, 32; Proc. N. A. M., 1925, p.245. | 
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| Gompers v. Bucks Great significance is attached to the Bucks 
| Stove and Range 124 
| Company Stove Case in its relation to the National 


| Association of Manufacturers, since President Van Cleave of the 
| Association was also president of the Bucks Stove and Range 


| Company, and member of the American Anti-Boycott Association whieh 
i 126 
| prosecuted and financed the case. The publication of the name 


| of the Bucks Stove and Range Company on the "We Don't Patronize" 
| list of the American Federation of Labor in pursuance of a boycott 
| was enjoined, with the result that Samuel Gomvers, John Mitchell, 


| and Frank Morrison, were given prison sentences for contempt of 
127 . 
| court when they continued to encourage the boycott. Both of these! 


| cases were more than mere trials to find out whether a specific 

| defendent were guilty or innocent of offense under the law. They 
| were test cases to determine the scope of the Sherman Law. The 

| result was a victory for the manufacturers and their ally in the 


| courts, the American Anti-Boycott Association, through the sanction 
| 128 
| of the injunction and the condemnation of the boycott. The 


| American Anti-Boycott Association had proven its power in the 
| 129 -9 
| courts, as it has in succeeding cases. The "Parry-Post-Van Cleave | 


| Combine" of the National Association of Manufacturers had co- 


| Operated with an intense program of propaganda. The Bueks Stove 


py | 
Gompers v. Bucks Stove and Range Company, 281 U. S. 418 (1911). 


25 | 

Merritt, W. G. op. Cit., Pe 32; Proc. N. A. M.,.1925, Pe 240. 
26 

Merritt, W. G. op. Git., p. 37, 38. 


Sonate Document, No. 33, 63d Congress, lst Session, U., S. Supreme} 
Court: Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, petition-| 
ers v. the Bucks Stove and Range Company; These prison sentences 
e revoked. | : 


|. American Federation of Labor History, Encyclopedia, Reference 
Book, 1919, vol. i, p. 162 et seq. 


| case having made individual members of unions liable for damages 
| 131 
| under the provisions of the Sherman Act, and having approved of 


| the extensive use of injunctions, led labor after 1908 vigorously 


| to demand federal legislation granting exemption to unions from 


| anti-trust legislation, and providing restriction in the use of the 


| injunction. After persistent agitation, labor secured the 


| passage of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act in 1914. 


| Modifications The passage of this act was believed by organized 
| of the judicial 

| processes of labor at the time to be the culmination of that 

| injunction and 133 

| contempt for which it had fought since 1902. It had 


| contested unsuccessfully up to that time against the National 


| Association of Manufacturers and the American Anti-Boycott 
134 


| Association in legislative and judicial batties. Labor demanded 


| a modification of the practice of issuing writs of injunction in 
| 155 
| connection with labor disputes, and sought to establish the right 


| of trial by jury in contempt-of-court cases arising in such 

i 136 

| disputes. The National Association of Manufacturers issued | 
Rec | 
Merritt, W. G. op. Git., pe 119, 120. 


130 
| Ibid., De Gee 
131 
| Although the case was not brought under the Sherman Aet, the 
Ce preS set forth by the court were identical. 
| 132 
Proc. N. A. M., 1910, p.e 289. 
133 
Proc. N. A. M., 1902, p. 23; Senate Bill 1118 (1902). 


134 
American Pederationist, April, 1906, p. 228; Proc. N. A. M., 1904,; 
P. 116; 1907, p. 11-18; 1908. p. 109, 264; 1910, p. 91, 119; 1909, | 
Pe 61, "6B; 1918, Ppa 80. 


“Anti-Injunction Bill, Complete Hearings before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, House of Ped age Pt) oes of the United States, 1904, 
Pe 679, et seq.; Proc. M., 1908, p. 264. 


3 
Am. Ind., April, 1913, p. 15. 
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f 137 138 
| bulletins, prepared articles for magazines, passed resolutions 


| vigorously opposing injunction legislation intended thus to restrict] 
i the power of the ieee represented its chief task in 1912 to f 
| be the "defense of the judiciary. of the country against proposals 

| calculated to impair its EENE The publie was informed . 

| by the Association that labor exaggerated the number of injunctions 
| granted in industrial disputes, and the harm resulting from their 

| use. The National Council for Industrial Defense adduced consider- 
| able evidence showing the limited use of the injunetion process. 

| the statistical data showed that of the 328 injunctions granted by 


| the federal courts of the entire country during the five years 
141 
| preceding 1912 only 20 were in labor disputes. One writer has 


| recently Shown that in the absence of other protective agencies, 
| the injunction does little to prevent and not a little to provoke 
| Violence and disorder during strikes and boycotts, with harm to the 


| employer, and in cases like that of the Bucks Stove and Range 


142 
| Company Serves merely to advertise and extend the boycott. 


| N. A. M. Bulletin, "“Injunetions;" "The Boycott;" "The Doom of 
| the Boycott;" "The Crime of the Century and its Relation to 

| Politics;" "Where Do You Stand?" p. 18; National Council for 

| Industrial Defense Bulletin, No. 18. 


8 
Emery, J. A. "Use and Abuse of Injunctions in Trade Disputes," 
| Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 
| Xxxvi, p. 126, et seq. 
| 139 
y Proc. N., A. M., 1908, p. 143. 
: ON. A. M. Bulletin, "The Nation's Industry in Convention,” p. 19. 
41 
N. A. Me Bulletin, "The Disadvantages of Labor Unionism,” p. 20. 
Witte, E. E. "Value of Injunctions in Labor Disputes," Journal 
of Political Economy, vol. xxxii, 1924, p. 335-356; Cf. Kennedy, , 
J. 0. "Important lanes Injunction in the Bueks Stove and Range 
| Company Suit,” Journal of Political Economy, vol. xvi, 1908, p. 102- | 
5 


Labor's belief that by virtue of the Clayton Act it was no 


| longer under the ban of the Sherman Law, that strikes, boycotts and | 


| picketing, could no more be obstructed by injunctions, proved 


143 


| ufounded. Aside from the right of trial by jury in contempt 
i 144 
| cases, labor's gains have been imperceptible. The high hopes 


entertained by labor have through the vagueness of the Act been 
| 145 
| wrecked by judicial interpretation. The League for Industrial 


| Rights has worked diligently to destroy through test cases the 


: efficiency of labor's achievement in the Clayton Act. In 1918 


| the Committee on Resolutions of the National Association of 


| Manufacturers formally condemned the "uneconomic provisions of the 


| Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the Clayton Act," and recommended that 


| Congress revise these acts so as to permit "collective economic 

: 146 

i action in business transactions." The Clayton Act was criticiz- 
| 147 

| ed because of the limitations it imposed upon business. In 


| consideration of the attitude of the Supreme Bench, the Committee 


| apparently had little fear of the Act's power to emancipate labor 
| 148 
| from disturbance through injunctions. Any modification of the 


| injunction favorable to organized labor can come only through a 


| changed attitude of the courts, which results from the slow ant 


| uncertain change in public opinion. 


Jury trial for contempt was sustained in November, 1924; Cf. 


tterery Digest, November 8, 1924, p. 12. 
4 


i Merritt, W. G. The Struggle for Industrial Freedom, p. 48,et seq] 
45 | 


Duplex Printing Press Company v. Deering, 254 U. S. 443 (1921); 
fas Mine Workers v. The Coronado Coal Company, 259 U. S. 344 
922). l 
146 i 
Proc. N. Ae M. 9 1918, Pe 107. 


agri. Pe 334-338; 1919, p. 285, 334-337. 
Proc. N. Å. Me, 1923, Pe 305-3508. 


| Transporta- The criticism of the Anti-Trust Acts by business 
tion Act 


interests, in-so-far as they curbed the integration 


| of industry, has borne fruit in the passage of the Webb-Pomerene 


| Act of 1918 and the Transportation Act of 1920. Combination to 


| promote foreign trade and railroad consolidations provided for under | 
| these acts denote a marked liberalization of the Sherman Lew in a 
| manner favorable to capital. While the Transportation Act, includ- 


| ing its provision for a Railroad Labor Board, "did not entirely 


| conform to the principles of the National Association of Manufac~ 


| turers in that it did not encourage direct negotiations and settle- 


| ments between employer and employee," it enjoyed the nominal 
| 149 


| approval of that body. Even though the labor Board had no 


| authority except as a fact finding body, with the right in the 


| event that its decisions were not complied with, to publish its 

| findings, the Association's Committee on Resolutions declared its 

| system of compulsory investigation more desirable than compulsory 
enlace The major test of the Labor Board's ability to 

| settle industrial disputes arose with the Shopmen's Strike in 1922. 
| this test furnished an occasion for the National Association of 


| Manufacturers to assist the operators. fPresident Edgerton pictured 


| the situation thus: 


"Representing as we do the largest portion of the shipping 
interests of the nation and seeing those interests jeopardized 
by organized greed and lawlessness, and observing the peril to 
Some of the most cherished of American principles, we extended 
the unsolicited and unsubsidized hand of helpfulness to those 
who were fighting the common battle. Except for the publicity 
which we were prepared to give and did give effectively to the 
facts of the situation and for other entirely proper and just 


49 z ; - | 
| Proc. N. A. M., 1986, p. 95; 1923, p. 252, 314; 1924, p. 26, at 
| Seq., 154; N. A. Me Bulletin, "Public Opinion and Railway Labor 
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services which we were able to render, it is very doubtful 
that this strike would or could have been won by the rail- 
roads for the public.” 151 


The lack of authority on the part of the Labor Boara, however ,| 
| resulting in a relatively futile effort on its part, made some feel : 
| that the labor aspect of the railroad problem was an issue yet to 

| be satisfactorily rere aa But any move toward a modification 

| of the Act met wk an immediate protest from the National Associa- 
| tion of Manufacturers. : The Chairman of the Labor Board, Mr. 

| B. L. Hooper, possessed the economic philosophy of the manufac- 

| turers in his condemnation of public utility strikes, class legis- 
| lation, his advocacy of the use of injunctions in labor disputes, 

| and the safeguarding of every power now enjoyed by the tee 
| To this leadership on the Board, the Association was able to render | 
| its hearty Support. 

| The first notable attempt to repeal the labor provisions of 

| the Transportation Act was the introduction into the House and 

| Senate in 1924 of identical measures, commonly known as the Howell- 
| Barkley wae These bills proposed a repeal of Title iii of the | 
| transportation Act, thus effeeting the abolition of the Railroad 
eat Board and the substitution of a method of adjusting labor 

| disputes proposed by the railroad labor organizations. The method 


| provided for bi-partisan boards of adjustment, a board of mediation 


| and conciliation, voluntary arbitration, and a faet-finding 
ae Ibid., p. 110, 111. | 
g ' ; 
| Cf. Seager, H. R, Principles of Economics, p. 466; 69th Congress; 
| lst Session, Hearings on House R. 7180, January-February, 1926, 
153 5 : 
secre N. A. M., 1924, Pe 117, 214 
Proc. N., A. M., 1923, p.e 340-350; N. Y. Times, February 23, 

| 1926, p. 2. j 
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commission to be appointed by the President in an emergency. The 
opposition centered in a defense of the Labor Board and the 
undesirability of recognizing the national unions in the creation 

of adjustment boards. This was the issue in the Shopmen's Strike 

of 1922. The National Association of Manufacturers took immediate 
steps to inform the American people of labor's effort "to deprive 

the public of representation," and of labor's attempt to "re~fasten| 
upon the transportation system of the nation the inexcusable and : 
indefensible closed shop octopus at the very hour when the railroads} 
are emerging from a baptism in the mud of employee control, and are 


demonstrating the most hopeful efficiency in management and service 


157 

| we have seen in many years.” 

| Watson~Parker The most recent act of importance to receive the 
| Railway Labor 158 

| Disputes Act approval of the American Federation of Labor and 


the disapproval of the National Association of 
159 
| Manufacturers, is the Watson-Parker Railway Labor Disputes Act 


of April, 1926. Briefly stated, the Act provides for adjustment 
| boards, set up by agreement of the carriers and the men, for 
| settlement through conference of any dispute arising as to wages 
| or rules of working conditions. Should the contestants fail to 


| agree, they are to refer the controversy to a Federal Board of 


5 | 
i Howell-Barkley Bill, S. 2646, and H. R. 7358 (1924). 
5 
i 1 Oia N. Å. M., 1924, Pe 214. 
| 157 

Ibid... pe 117; 
i Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1926, p. 305. 
59 i 
Proc, N. A., Me, 1926, p. 96; N. Y. Times, January 12, 1926, p.3; 


January 18, 1926, p. 1, 2; February 23, 1926, p. 2; February 27, 
1926, p. 7; March 15, 1926, p. 3; "New Railroad Labor Law,” The 


American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1926, p. 140, 141. 
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| Mediation and Conciliation consisting of five members appointed 

| by the President. The Board may mediate, or provide the means of 
| voluntary arbitration. Awards under this process of voluntary 

| arbitration are binding. If the controversy is not settled by 
conference, by mediation, or by arbitration, the President may 
upon request of the Mediation Board appoint a fact-finding 
emergency board. This board of investigation must be appointed 

| within thirty days after the request is made, and must report 


| within thirty days after its appointment. Within this maximum 


interval of sixty days it is unlawful for either party "to change 
| the conditions out of which the dispute T aa 

As the foregoing will indicate, the Act is substantially 

| a combination of provisions formerly used in the adjustment of 

| railway labor disputes, yet it possesses some features thoroughly 
| objectionable to the National Association of a acer 


| serious objections were presented by Mr. Emery before the Senate 


: and House Committees. The measure was criticized, first, because 
| it was left with the Mediation Board to suggest to the President 


| the appointment of emergency boards rather than to vest the 
i 162 
| initiative directly in the chief executive; second, because of 


the failure to give to the emergency board power to compel the 

| 163 

| attendance of witnesses and the producing of testimony; third, “ 
Ue a aa Ra 
: S. 2306, H. R. 7180 (1926). 
61 ) 
Proc. N. A. M., 1926, p. 78, 96; Pocket Bulletin, February, 1926,) 
p. 1, et seq. | 
162 


Sixty-ninth Congress, First Session, Hearings 8. 2306, p. 191; 
H. R. 7180, p, @I1, 340, 349. 
163 

Hearings H. R. 7180, op. cit., p. 2il. 
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| and the increasing dominance of the state over industry; but 


| governmental control of wages, of working conditions, and settlement | 


| recognition of unions and collective bargaining demanded by American! 
| 165 
| 166 


| General Counsel for the National Association of Manufacturers and 
| the National Industrial Council, Before the Committee on Interstate 


179 


| because the language as to the postponement of a strike for sixty 


| days Seemed ambiguous and uncertain, instead of an explicit 


164 


| prohibition of any strikes during the period named; and fourth, 


| because the public, through the proposed law, would be denied the 


165 


| protection given by the Labor Board. This protection consisted 


of compulsory investigation by the Labor Board, requirement that 
one member of the public group on the Board must vote for an | 
increase of wages in order to make it effective, and the power of 
the Board to suspend any wage agreement necessitating an inerease 


166 
in rates. Several special bulletins were prepared by the Law 


Department of the National Association of Manufacturers to provide 


the usual publicity accorded any issue upon which the Association 
| 167 
takes so positive a stand, By far the most serious objection 


raised by the Association was that the public interests, in common 
168 
with their own, were not safeguarded in tne bill. 


Employers deplore the tendency toward constitutional changes 


| of industrial disputes, are considered the lesser evil than the 


; 


4 
| Ibid., p. 270. 


Ibid., p. 861. 
Railway Labor Disputes Bill: Statement of Hon. James A. Emery, 


and Foreign Commerce, U. S. House of Representatives, 69th Congress, | 


| ist Session, on H. R. 7180, February 4, 1926; Cf. Fisher, C. 0. 
| "The New Railway Labor Act," The American Economic Review, March, 


ae Pe 177-187.. 
7 i i 
N. A. M. Bulletins, "Pending Congressional Legislation,” 


| December 30, 1925;"Pending Railroad Labor Disputes Bill," Jmuary 


14, 1926; "Petition to the Senate of the United States urging 
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, unionism. This choice will persist as long as legislative and 
judicial processes can be sufficiently influenced by the employers. 
| "The opinion of the state, at least in its legislative expression, 
| will largely reproduce the opinion of those who hold the keys of 

| economic ee Even though the courts may reflect less 

| quickly and accurately the opinion of possessors of wealth, their 

| decisions will tend in that direction. The personnel of American 

| courts has been trained in the natural rights philosophy of the 

| eighteenth century, and since our federal and state constitutions 
addant those premises judicial interpretations are tinctured with 


| the Same individualism. 


| Certain Amendments to the i isputes Bill," S. 2406, H. Re 
| 9463," March 15, 1926. 

| 168 | 

Railway Labor Disputes Bill: Statement of Hon. James A. Emery, 

| op. cit., pe 6; Proc. N. A. M., 1924, p. 26. 

| 169 


Laski, Harold. Authority in the Modern State, p. 81, 82. 


Chapter VII 
INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT PROJECTS 


The discussion in the preceding chapters implies the 

| existence of a conflict between the interests of capital and 

| aver, that the profit motive dominates employers, while the goal 

| of increased wages and shorter hours becomes the obsession of the 

| workers, leading the contestants to organization and the practices 


| resulting therefrom. This idea of conflict of interests is exactly 


| what the manufacturers refuse to admit. The National Association 
| of Manufacturers persists in its attempt to teach the wage-earner 
| "that his interests and those of his employer are fdentical.”” 

| that increased profits constitute the goal of manufacturers, the 

| Association leaders freely admit, but they discover no fundamental 
| disharmony between the worker and the capitalist because of it. 

| Increased production is the panacea held out to the employee as 

| that which will increase both wages and ee Coupled with 


| the Association's program of defense against the aggression of 


| organized labor through militant and legislative methods, the 
| National Association of Manufacturers has through various industrial] 
| betterment projects attempted to protect and educate the worker. : 
| It has endeavored to impress "upon the workingmen of this country 
| that their employers are their best nia thee "half-baked 


| Proc. N. A. Me, 1918, p. 215. ; 
rnia ` 

3 

Proc. Ne A. M., 1914, p. 168. 
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theories” of certain labor leaders cannot bring the prosperity 
peneficial to employee and employer ee and has attempted to 
establish a better understanding of each other's viewpoint in order | 
that the "supposedly irreconcilable differences" may "melt into 

| mutuality of spe ae 

| In order that this community of interest may be impressed 

upon the worker's consciousness, the National Association of 

| Manufacturers has concerned itself with accident-preventing devices, | 
insurance tor employees, workmen's compensation, industrial educa- : 


| tion, and, in more recent years, the problem of employee representa-| 


| tion. This procedure on the part ot the Association is not in 

| conflict with its profit motive, for with the perfection of machine 

| processes competitive profits must come through more attention to 

| the human element in industry. The installation of these devices by} 
| the employer for the reputed well-being of the workers has, never- | 
| theless, the purpose of increasing production, as have personnel 

| departments, projects for profit sharing, labor co-partnership, and 


| scientific management. The immediate impulses behind the various 


| devices differ, but the basic impulse is the same. The elimination 

| of trade unionism through the attraction and success of a substitute | 
may be the recognized reason for promotion of the substitute, but 

| basically the desire for profits provides the incentive, while a 

| purely altruistic motive is often held before the public. 


| 4 
Ibid., p. 64 
5 


Proc. Ns A. Mae, 1918, p. 215. 


1853 


| Accident An organized scientific movement for the protection 
| prevention 


and perfection of the human element in industry 

developed with the twentieth century, and received its greatest 
| impetus during the War in response to a definite need. In 1901 the 
| National Association of Manufacturers first tormed an Industrial 
| Betterment apae chen. but it was in 1910 that the Association 
| directed its efforts in a positive way toward the prevention of 
Poin Industrial safety and accident prevention were the 
| main considerations at the 1911 and 1914 E In the 
| former year the Committee on Industrial Indemnity Insurance made its| 
| report, growing out of an extensive investigation of the subject of 
| accident prevention and relief in Europe, with special attention to 
| England and E For a number of years the Association 


| published Preventive Appliances as a suppiement to American 


| 10 
| Industries, devoting it to methods for preventing accidents, and 
jee ee . 11 


| has also issued many bulletins on the subject. Moving picture. 
| films on industrial accidents have been prepared and exhibited 


| by the Association, as well as lectures delivered by its officers 

| 13 

| on the subject.. It has co-operated with safety organizations, : 
| = 
| Proc. N. Ae M., L901, De 626 { 
, s 

Proc. N. A. M., 1910, p. 160-167. 


8 
| N. å. M. Bulletin, "The Nation's Industry in Convention," 1926, 
| P. 19, 20; Prog. N. A. M., 1911, p. 105-112; 1914, p. 57-67. 


| Schwedtman, F. C. V. and Emery, James A. Accident Prevention and 
| and Relief; Proc. N. A. M., 1911, p. 69. 
io. 


Proc. N. Ae Me, 1916, Pe 4-9. 
Proc. N s Ae M.e $ 1914 9 Pe 64-676 
Baroc, N. A. M., 1912, pe 51; 1916, p. 299; 1918, p. 11-13; 1919, 


| Pe 26. 
l 


|1 


3 $ 
åm. Ind., December 10, 1911, p. 41; October, 1914, p. 26. 
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| and joined other employers' associations in the formation of the 

| Conference Board on Safety and eee ae The Association has 
| urged upon all directly connected with industry the idea that the 
| preservation of industrial good will is far more essential to 


15 
| safety than any physical appliances installed. 


| Health and The number of accidents is inseparably connected with 

| insurance 

the health of the workers. Little attention was given} 

eo the latter by the National Asgciation of Manufacturers, however, | 

| until 1910 when the Committee on Industrial Indemnity Insurance 7 

| newenad a report on the subject. The work of this Committee was : 

i oeompted in part by certain state legislation distasteful to the | 

| Association; social control having become so detailed in its | 

| regulation as to stipulate "the exact degree of temperature at which| 

| factories shall be kept during certain months of the year and mak- 

| ing the violation a E E 

The report of the Committee on Industrial Betterment, Health 

| and Safety in 1920 referring to state insurance as "one of the 

| vicious German ideas yet existent in this country" is clearly 

| indicative of the Association's dooce The position of 

| American labor regarding social insurance legislation has been 

| settlea. Health insurance has been repeatedly endorsed by some 
a 

| Am. Inde, July, 1911, p. 12-17; May, 1913, p. 24-25; November, 
ee ea 25; N. Y. Times, June 26, 1913, p. 4. 


| Preventive Appliances, January, 1913, p. l; Cr. Proc. N. A. M.a, 
Pee Pe 214, 


{bros Ne Ae Mey 1910, pe 290, 291. 
: 


ates Pe 2906 . 
Proc. Ne A; Me, 1980, Pe 77, 86. 
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| twenty state federations and was favored by William Green while 

| acting as Secretary of the United Mine forras ok the National 
| civic Federation passed a resolution in 1917 declaring that 

| "compulsory health insurance is strongly opposed by organized aborsi 
| which rightfully considers such a measure to be a menace to its : 
| economic interests and a needless interference with its personal 
reer a 

Until organized labor takes a more positive stand in favor 


| of Social insurance there is little chance of its general adoption, 


| particularly in the face of opposition from the mm.ufactwers. For 
| the last decade, however, universal health insurance for workers 

| has been engaging the serious attention of many people. Investi-~ 
| gations during this period,prompted in part by Germany's experience 
| with compulsory health insurance, have been conducted by various 

| State and municipal commissions, and by the United States Department | 
| of labor. In conformity with this general interest and the 


| competitive necessity of making man-power more efficient in industry, 


| the National Industrial Conference Board prepared several studies 
25 
| on the health of workers. A Series of publications was issued 


| New York State Federation of Labor Bulletin, "Health Insurance 
| Official Endorsement," 1918, p. 15; same, "Ninth Report of Commis- 
| Sion on Health," 1920. 

20 


Stone, N. I. “Compulsory Health Insurance Legislation," National 
| Civic Federation Review, February 15, 1919, p.e 5. 
el 


American Association for Labor Legislation Bulletin, "The Need 
| for Health Insurance in America." 
| 22 

Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statisties, U. S. 
Department of Labor, No. 241, "Mortality from Respiratory Diseases 
in Dusty Trades," 1918. : 
20 | 

National Industrial Conference Board Bulletins, "Cost of Health 
Supervision in Industry," 1917; "Sickness Insurance or Sickness 
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| under the title "Hours of Work as Related to Output and Health;" 

| a separate bulletin being prepared on each of several industries, 

| such as boots and shoes, metal trades, wool, silk, and cotton. 

| The Committee on Industrial Betterment, Health and Safety of the 

| National Association of Manufacturers, in rendering its final report | 
| in 1922, expressed its disapproval of Sickness and old age insurance, 
| condemning it as "unnecessary and unwise" and "unsound economically, | 
| placing an unknown burden upon the healthy." The Committee advocat- | 


| ed health surveys in the place of Sickness insurance, with the 


| 24 | 
| ultimate aim of reducing and preventing sickness. 
| Employers' The common law relating to employers’ liability 
| liability and 

workmen's developed during the handicraft stage, and centered | 
| compensation 


around the problem of fixing the responsibility for 

| injury upon the injured worker, a fellow worker, or the employer. 

| It was based upon the individualism of the eighteenth century. 

; While moste legislators and jurists have long adhered to the 

| common law principle emphasizing property rights, European law- : 
| makers have developed a more social viewpoint in making compensation| 
| to injured workmen a part of the cost of industrial operation. | 
| Under the common law the employer has been held responsible for 

| injury of a workmaz only in case he has been guilty of negligence. 

| By an appeal to one or more of four important defenses the employer | 
| has usually been able to place the burden of the accident upon the | 


revention, 
vas "Health Service in Industry," 1921. 
| 24 


| È "1918; "Is Compulsory Health Insurance Desirable?” 


Froe. Ne A. Me, 1982, ps 8. 


| worker and his family. These defenses are, first, the fellow 
servant doctrine, whereby the employer is released from liability 


because of the negligence of a fellow employee: second, the doctrine} 


of contributory negligence, which places all responsibility upon the| 


injured person if he be partially to blame for the accident; third, 
the doctrine of occupational risk, a doctrine based upon the idea 
that the worker assumes the ordinary risks of the employment in 

| which he engages; and fourth, the doctrine of assumption of risk, 

| whereby the employer seeks to free himself from liability by means 
of the defense that the injured workman had "assumed" the risk of 

a particularly hazardous undertaking. This risk differs from the 
ordinary hazard of an occupation, in that it is an abnormally 

| dangerous task assumed by the worker in full knowledge of its naturel 
Under the system of employers’ liability, the injured worker had 2 
| recourse only through the courts, in case an agreement could not be 

| reached outside of the re 

: The American Federation of Labor sponsored in Congress the 

| passage of employers' liability acts in 1907 and 68 m the hope 

| that these laws would correct the system of employers' liability 

| Which had not thus far reduced the number of accidents, and which 

| neither fixed with certainty responsibility for accidents through 

| expensive litigation, nor prevented increased friction between 

| employers and employees. Because of these defects, the employers ' 


| liability system has given way in the United States to workmen's 


| oe, Carlton, F. T. The History and Problems of Organized Labor, 

P. 360-366; Commons and Andrews. Principles of Labor Legislation, 
| (Revised Edition, 1927), p. 426-431. ee 
Be ie edoai Pederation of Labor Bulletin, "Legislative Achievements 
of the American Federation of Labor," p.e 7, 8. 
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| compensation. Evidently in imitation at first of the British Act 
) of 1880, compensation legislation has been urged continuously by 
| the Federation and its constituent eae After a quarter of a 
| century of such agitation, the first federal act was passed by 
| Congress in Be. Ga five years later the first effective state 
| laws were PP This vigorous movement could not pass 
unnoticed by the National Association of Manufacturers, concerned 
| so vitally as it was by the issue, and in 1910 its position was 
Stated by Mr. Emery in a lectwre on "Legislative Facts and Tenden- 
cies.” Speaking of the increased consideration given the subject 
of employers' liability in several states and in Congress, he said: 
"It is well established that the general power to fix the 
relation of master and servant, in the present state of ow 
law, is one of a domestic nature resting entirely with the 
Several states." 30 
The Association's chief counsel could discover no justifica- 
tion for Congressional action in the matter of workmen's compensa- 
tion outside of the District of Columbia and the federal territories; 
| nor would he admit that the Supreme Court's recognition of the poweri 
of Congress to fix employers' liability in interstate commerce was 


31 
justified in the light of the "general opinion of the Bar." While 


27 
| Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statisties, U. 5. 
| Department of Labor, No. 344, "Decisions of Courts and Opinions 
| Affecting Labor," 1922, p.e 12-47. 
| 28 
| The federal compensation law of 1906 applied only to government 
| employees in the Philippines. 
29 

These laws were passed in California, New Jersey, Washington, 
a Wisconsin, 


Proc. N. Å. Ma, 1910, Pe 124. 
ől 
Ibid. 
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recognizing the right of any state to regulate the relation between | 
master and seteeak: Mr. Emery criticized any system of indemnity 
framed by statute as compared with the meritorious system of 

| voluntary ieee In fact, he challenged the power of a state : 
to compel the employer to accept a liability as great as that which ! 
he believed the employer would by voluntary agreement P He | 


argued that a voluntary system of indemnity "does not deprive the 


injured workman of his remedy at law, but would merely compel him 


i ag st a i eee an a a 


to elect, after a liability had been created, the acceptance of a 


fixed compensation or the pursuit of damages by litigation... e 


Such a plan does not under any circumstances lessen the employer's 
liability or diminish the employee's right... . The strength of 
such a system lies in its simplicity. Its innate fairness and the 
Speed with which it adjusts claims can alone ee 

President Kirby agreed with the Association's Counsel, but in view 


of the legislative progress made by the proponents of workmen's 


compensation up to 1911 he then urged the manufacturers tointerest | 


themselves “in the matter of shaping legislation, to the end that 


justice may be done to all parties interested, rather than sit idly 


awaasa eun: eRe PST PPT ETT 


| by and permit.it to follow a course in which there is neither 
justice nor reason.” 
Acting upon this advice from its leader, the National 
| Association of Manufacturers has since been aggressive in guiding | 
| zz 
| iwi p. 131. | 


3 
Ibiad., p. 130. 
34 


Ibid. $ Pe 131. 
35 
Proc. N. A. M., 1911, p.e 71. 


| compensation legislation, thus seeking to forestell undesirable 

| laws. To this end the Association, after sending respresentatives | 
| to European countries to study compensation laws and their practical | 
| workings under the various systems acide on extensive | 
| studies on their re as ee ee with a model workmen's compen- [| 
i sation a Other research reports have appeared in recent a 
| In 1911 the Association recognized "the joint responsibility of | 
| employer and employee for all preventable accidents," and declared : 
| that "Doth should jointly meet the compensation ee ee 
| Tn 1914 the Committee on Accident Prevention and Workmen's Compen- 

| sation found pride in its attainments, and the influence of its 

| model law. The report stated that at first "not a solitary valid 

| workmen's compensation law was in operation” while in 1914 "twenty- 
| five states have such E The Committee on Industrial Better- 
| ment, Health and Safety rendered a detailed report in 1920 on the 

| relative efficiency and economy of various systems of workmen's 
Foeata ede in 1922 epitomized the Association's stand on the ; 


| problem of compensation insurance thus: 


i Am. Ind., April, 1913, Pe 16, 
| 37 | 
| Proc. N. A. M., 1911, p. 69. 

| 38 i 
| N. A.M. Bulletins, "Digest of Workmen's Compensation laws," 1912; | 
"Digest of Workmen's Compensation Laws,” 1913, j 
39 | 
7 N. A. M. Bulletin, "Model Workmen's Compensation Act," 1912. 

| 40 

National Industrial Conference Board Bulletin, Research Report 

i No. 1, "Workmen's Compensation Acts in the United States--The legal 
Phase," April, 1917, Revised August, 1919; Cf. Blanchard, R. H. 


| Workmen's Compensation in the United States, 1926. 


N. A. M. Bulletin, "The Nation's Ind ustry in Convention," p. 19. 
42 | 
Proc. N. A. M., 1914, p. 62. 


Proc, N. A. Me, 1920, pe 72-79. 


"The theory of compensation for accidents received 

in industry under the general heading is sound .... 

That compensation for accidents in industry has gone a 

long way toward alleviating unrest is well known to us 

all. There are dangers, however, in compensation insurance 
which have to be faced. Among these we might mention malinger- 
ing and the endeavor of the injured to magnify his injury S90 as 
to receive compensation far beyond what he is justly entitled 
to e . . . However, the benefits far outreach its dangers and 
your Committee feels that compensation insurance should be 
welcomed and efforts made to wisely control it in every state."44 | 


All but five states of the Union and the District of Columbia 
45 
| now possess workmen's compensation laws. Under the staunch 


| support of the American Federation, and the persistent efforts of 
47 
| the American Association for Labor ERTE TIO the Longshoremen's 


| Accident Compensation Act was passed in 1927 in the face of 


| opposition from the National Association of Mamufacturers and the 


| National Industrial Council; a member of the latter, the Illinois 


Manufacturers' Association, expressing that opposition thus: 


"It is feared that if this bill be passed, the high rates 
it establishes, much in excess of those provided for in any 
state law, will be used as an argument for a federal compensa- 
tion bill which will be enforced in all states and greatly 
increase workmen's compensation allowed factory employees." 49 


| Industrial With the exception of the act creating the Federal 
| education 


Board for Vocational Education in 1917 there have been 


| few, if any, measures favored by the American Federation of Labor | 
Pe ea eee ee es ee ge a ete Re eee 
| Proc. N. A. M., 1922, pe 7. | 


| 45 


These five states are Arkansas, Mississippi, Florida, North and 
eo Carolina. ` 

| 46 

Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1926, p. 70, 88, 
4 


| 47 
American Association for Labor legislation Bulletin, "Standards 
ria Workmen's Compensation Laws," 1927, pe 2e 


4g°° 3170 and H. R. 12063 (1927). 
| A circular letter from John M. Glenn, Secretary, Illinois 
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| which have not been opposed by the National Association of Manufac-~ 
| turers. It cannot, however, be claimed that measures are rejected 
| merely because they are approved by the winana Little 

| difference cam be discovered in the attitudes of the conflicting 

| bodies on the subject of industrial education. Both have urged the 
| establishment of public. ly supported trade ani industrial schools, 

| and have pleaded for federal appropriations to aid industrial 

| catia The importance of a nation-wide system of industrial 


| education was first recognized by the National Association of 


| Manufacturers at its 1900 Convention in Boston. The key note of the} 


| Convention was a discussion of this need, which resulted in a 

| resolution advocating "the establishment of free public commercial 

| and technical schools, or commercial and technical departments in 

| high schools, colleges and educational institutions, with compre- 
hensive courses of ETE A Committee on Industrial Education 

| was appointed in Doe m again in 1909 the annual convention was 


| given over largely to the problem of better training of the Nation's | 


youth in order to meet successfully the competition of other nations | 


| whose educational systems were in advance of our Own. The Associa- 
| tion voted to gather statistical information Showing the need for 


| Manufacturers Association, June 29, 1926. i 

| 50 
Proc. N. A. M., 1915, p. 10. 

5L 


| Revolutionary Radicalism: Report of the Joint legislative 
Commi ttee Investigating veditious Activities, filed April 24, 1920, 
in the Senate of the State of New York, Part II, Vol, IV, p. $147, 
3148, 3346 et seq., 3435 et seq.; Proc. N. A. M., 1908, p. 115; 
1916, p. 215; 1920, p. 86-106, 109; Am. Iad., October, 1920, p. 25, 
a, 29; Cf. Carlton, P. T. op. cit., p. 534. 
2 | $ 
N. A. M. Bulletin, "The Nation's Industry in Convention,” p. 12. 
| 5g ! 
Proc. N. A. M., 1904, p. 34. 


facilities for vocational training in public sshools, has continuous 


| ly urged the manufacturer to make his shop a training school. 
| encouraged to employ and train women and disabled soldiers to meet 
| 58 

| the shortage of skilled labor. The Association has co-operated 


| cally handicapped back into industry, and in the various phases of 
| 59 


A 55 


| the Board's program of rehabilitation. Industrial education is 
| considered by the manufacturer as a vital factor in checking 

| radical tendencies among workers, as well as a means of rapidly 

| innoculating the immigrant with our national ideals. : Large sums 


| 54 


| 58 
| 59 
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| more extensive industrial training in our schools and to ascertain 


54 


| methods which have proven successful at home and abroad. The 
| action resulted in the preparation of several bulletins for the 


| Educational Literature Series of the National Association of 


55 


| Manufacturers. 


The ASsociation, in addition to its advocacy of increased 


56 


| Vestibule schools were recommended as a means of reducing labor 
57 


| turnover; and during our participation in the War, members were 


y 


| with the Pederal Board for Vocational Education in getting the physi 4 


N. A. M. Bulletin, "The Nation's Industry in Convention,” p. 16. 
N. A. M. Bulletins, "Phe Next Step in Education,” 1909; "Indus- 


| trial Education as an Essential Factor in Our National Prosperity," 
| 1909; "Industrial Education,” 1911; "Industrial Education,” 1912; 
| "Industrial Education," 1913; "Vocational Education,” 1915; 


"Industrial Education," 1916. 


i 56Proc. N. Ae Me, 1919, Pe 44-51, 107. 


ST roc, N. A. M., 1918, p. 50-54. 


Ibid., pe 43, 50-56, 198-200. 


Proc. N. A. M., 1920, p. 79, 86, 297, 300; Am. Ind., September, 
1920, Pe 9. i l 
60 


Am, Ind., December, 1919, p. 18; October, 1920, p. 22, 23. 


| of money have been expended by the National Association of Manufac- 
| turers in its extensive efforts to promote vocational education. 

| During the War and immediate post-war period, the co-operation of 

| employers and employees was enlisted through lectures and moving 


| 61 
| pictures in thousands of shops operated by Association members. 


| Employee Industrial Democracy, a term evidently coined by 
| representa- 62 
| tion Beatrice Webb in 1897, has been used to convey the 


| thought of employee representation, but under such a variety of 

, methods that the words now fail to indicate any distinct industrial 
| relationship. President Pope of the National Association of 

| Manufacturers recognized in 1914 the futility of purely militant 


| methods in the Association's attempt to combat American unionism, 


63 
| and sought to establish employer leadership over labor groups. 


| The movement was greatly augmented during anà after the War, under 
| government encouragement, when shop committees sprang into existence J 
| These "shop somites. “works-councils,” “industrial councils,” 
| or "company unions," as these organizations are variously known, 


| were made Supplementary to unionism by the War Labor Board and the 
| ; 64 
| Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board. Shop committees were 
| organized, however, in large numbers during the War in industries 
z 
| Industrial Relations, Final Report and Testimony, U. S. Commission | 
| on Industrial Relations, p. 725. 
| 62 
| Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, Industrial Democracy, 2 vols., 1897, 
| 63 : 
| Proc. N. A. M., 1914, p. 4-15; Am. Ind., December, 1916, p. 15. 
| 64 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S, 
Department of Labor, No. 255, "Whitley Committee upon Joint 
Industrial Councils," 1919, p. 18, 19, 33, 173; Wolfe, A. B. 
| Works Committee and Joint Industrial Councils, Report to U., S. 
lpping Board, 9, Ds , et seq.; Douglas, Paul H, and Wolfe, 
. E. "Labor Administration in the Shipbuilding Industry During 
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| where the workers had no organization of their own. The plans of 
organization involved the election of committees by the workmen to 
| meet Similar committees representing management and to discuss 

| matters of common interest. A considerable number of employers, 

| when driven to make concessions to the idea of collective bargain- 
ing, grasped at the shop committee plan, since it bore desirable 

| marks of having been initiated by either employer or governmental 
authority, and thus was dependent for existence upon power other 

| than that of organized labor. In 1926 the National Industrial 

| Conference Board reported 913 examples among American industries, 

| ineluding oil, rubber, metals, textiles, meat packing, electrical 

| supplies, farm machinery, and PETE 
As early as 1919 the movement had progressed to the point 

| where the National Association of Manufacturers found it necessary 
| to take a definite position upon the issue. In the final report 
| of the Committee on Industrial Betterment, Health and safety, 

| rendered in 1922, employers were eensured who, having established 

| and operated works-councils successfully, had dissolved these 

| councils upon entering the period of depression, after they had 

ll setyo their purpose” in the days of prosperity. The fear was 

| expressed that such action must lead to trouble in the future. But 
| with equal emphasis the Committee voiced its disapproval of "the 

| radical departure made by Some companies in placing employee 


| the War.” Journal of Political Economy, vol. xxvii, 1919, esp. p. | 
| 163, 164. 
| 65 


National Industrial Conference Board Pamphlet, "The Growth of 
| Employee Representation in the United States,” 1926. 
66 


Proc. N. A. M., 1919, p. 10, et seq. 


| Ohio; Post, C. W. "Company Unions," Protectionist, vol. xv (1903), | 


| Proc. N. A. M., 1926, pe 134. 
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i representatives on the board of directors." The reasons stated for 
| this disapproval were, first, the inability of the employee to fill 
| satisfactorily Such a position due to lack of executive experience; 


| second, his natural bias and favoritism with respect to labor's 


interests; third, the uncertainty of his tenure of office due to his| 


| normal mobility; and fourth, the conviction that employees generally | 


| do not care to be burdened with the details of executive management 


if their income is regular, sufficient for normal daily wants, and 
67 


| working conditions are sanitary and pleasant. 


Whether or not in the establishment of shop-committee plans 


| the intent has been to insure the supremacy of the management, the 


68 


| tendency has often been in that direction. Particularly may this 
| be said with certainty of the earlier proposals, such as that made 
| by the Dayton Employers' Association in 1902, and by Director C. W. 
: Post of the National Association of Manufacturers in 1903." Today 
| the manufacturers frankly declare profits to be their sole interest 
| in establishing shop committees, since "every activity of this 

| Association . . . » must, in the last analysis, be judged by this 

| one standard--does it contribute to the immediate or ultimate profit | 
| ot the Association members." The sole question then arises as to : 
| how this profit motive may be satisfied, The conclusions of the 


Proc. N. A. Me, 1922, Pe 9e 
68 l | 
Cf. Douglas, Paul H. "Shop Committees: Substitute for, or 


| Supplement to, Trades-Unions." Journal of Political Economy, 


vol. xxix (1921), p. 89-107. 


| 69 


"Plans for Shop Representation,” Reports of the President aml 
Secretary for the year 1901-1902, Employers' Association of Dayton, 


P. 733 et. Seq. 
70 
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| Employment Relations Committee were that profits might be augmented 
| through better employee management co-operation, that workers would 
| follow a leader; and that the responsibility lay with each employer 
| of labor to substitute "natural" for "unnatural" leadership, whe ther | 
| through shop committees or otherwise. Employee stock ownership has 
| also been urged as the approach to "social ownership by the only 

| method compatible with American ideals and epee due Ja? 

: Although individual unionists and even local unions have 

| sometimes co-operated in the formation of shop committees, American 
| unions have taken a hostile official position toward the system 

| Since it has usually been established in open shop plants, ereviaing| 
| no possibility for collective bargaining in the trade union sense, | 
| and actually making the shop organization a substitute for trade 

| e Despite this opposition the shop committee has 

| experienced a phenomenal growth, which challenges American labor to 
| accept it as a factor supplementary to unionism, as has been done in| 
| Great Britain, and imperils the very existence of trade wionism | 
| through the successful encroachment of a new type of a 
| On the other hand, organized capital has something to fear in the 
wigs introduction of the shop committee, Since it places new powers 
| of leadership in the hands of the workers; and creates by the hand 

| Proc. N. A. M., 1925, p.e 218; Cf. Carver, T. N. The Present 

| Economic Revolution in the United States, passim; Lewisohn, Sam. 

| The New Leadership in Industry, p. 211-215. 

TN of the American Federation of Labor, 1919, p. 249, 

| 250, 302, 303; 1925, p. 33, 34, 230; 1926, p. 77, 286-2953; National 
| Industrial Conference Board, Works Councils, chapter xiii; Of. 
Stoddard, W. L. The Shop Committee, chapter x; Seager, H. R. 


"Company Unions v. Trade Toions,” American Economic Review, March, 
1923, p. l, et seq.; Revolutionary Radicalism, op. cit., p. 4439, 
| 73 


| Cf. Blum, Solomon. Labor Economics, 


pe 329-337. 
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of the employer the foundations for industrial unionism and its 


philosophy, through the organization of all workers within a 
74 
plant in one union. 


74. 
Cf. Pitch, J. A. The Causes of Industrial Unrest, p. 146-151. 
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Chapter VIII 
CONCLUSION 


The doctrines and policies of the National Association of 

| Manufacturers have a philosophical basis similar to that underlying 
| the restraints laid by the Constitution upon the law-making powers 
| of Congress and of the state legislatures. These restraints 

| constitute the expression of an eighteenth century individualism, 

| and represent the effort to make Secure against executive or legis- ! 
| lative invasion such rights as were considered essential to the 


| preservation of life, liberty, and property. The strength of the 


| individualistic interpretation of natural rights in modern civiliza- | 
| tion lies in the body of judicial decisions, based on precadent, 
| which is known as common law. Common law emphasizes the individual, | 
| and has become the foundation of our federal and state constitutions J 
| the high regard which the Manufacturers' Association has for our 
| fundamental law, and the faith reposed in the power of that law to : 
| serve adequately without amendment, was thus recognized by President | 
| Kirby: 2 


"We must guard well the sacred temple of ow institutions. 
Emphatically must we insist upon the preservation of the 
structure of government handed down as a cherished tradition. 
Never must we forget that government under our Constitution is 
adequate to express the real needs of.our people, and that once 
we cut the Gordian knot our course will be toward chaos and 
uncertainty." 2 


Pound, Roscoe. "Liberty of Contract,” Yale Law Journal, vol. 
xviii (1908-1909), p. 454. 

Proc. N. Ae Me, 1913, pe 74, 75; Cf. Wiliiams, N. B. “Laws ana 

| law-making," Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Journal, May, 1926, p.i. 
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| the individual is sovereign." 


| 3 


| 6 
Mill, 
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"I earnestly hope this Association will realize the great 
responsibility which rests upon it to move forward steadfastly 
in the patriotic work of maintaining American liberty and 
property rights, the corner stones of modern civilization." 3 

Any factor which might weaken these "corner stones"--liberty 
and property rights--is looked upon by the Association as a menace 
to civilization. The right of free contract constitutes the essence} 
of the Association's doctrine. It is to that body the very basis | 
of liberty, yet it is not a fundamental right, like life, liberty 
and property, which are protected by specific constitutional 
guaranties. It is, however, a right which is fundamental to the 
enjoyment of T The importance of this right of free con- 
tract was recognized by the founders of the Constitution in the 


proviso that "no State shall pass any ... . law impairing the 
5 


obligation of contracts." The buying and selling of labor implies 


| a contract, and any modification imposed upon it by legislation is 


to the National Association of Manufacturers a restriction of the 


liberty of contract. The doctrine of individualism, of the natural 


| rights and freedom of man, as embodied in our Declaration of 


Independence and Constitution, is the doctrine of the Association. 


| Under such a view the only purpose for which power could be right- 
| fully exercised over any member of society, against his will, would ; 
| be to prevent harm to others. The Association would probably agree 


| with John Stuart Mill that "over himself, over his own body and mind,| 


6 


Proc. N. A. M., 1904, p. 122. 
4 


Freund, Ernst. The Police Power, p. 5357. 
5 Pe oes ape eee 
Constitution of the United States, Article I, Section 10. 


S. On liberty, 


Je P. 22. 
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The Association's "Declaration of Principles" breathes the 


spirit of individualism, stands for the rights of private property, 
| and the maintenance of these rights through government control. Any 
force which endangers these property rights, as defined by the 


| Association, or which endangers the freedom of contract for labor, | 
| 7 
is considered unconstitutional or unsocial, and worthy of opposition, 


E 


| Organized labor has been considered such a "force," as is evidenced 


| by the words of President Parry: 


"Since the principles and demands of organized labor are 
absolutely untenable to those believing in the individualistic | 
Social order, an attitude of conciliation would mean an attitude | 
of compromise with regard to fundamental convictions." 8 


| Summary and A detailed summary reveals at least eight of the 
| criticism | 
| of policies Association's policies. These policies are: (1) 


the abstract right of labor to organize, without 

: resorting to either militant action or collective bargaining; (2) : 
| the maintenance of the open shop; (3) the protection of property | 
| rights, and the interpretation of the right of contract as a 

| property right; (4) opposition to the restriction of output; (5) 

| liberality in admitting immigrants, with due attention given to 

| selection; (6) opposition to boycotts, unfair lists, blacklists, 

| picketing, strikes or lockouts; (7) condemnation of class legisla- 


| tion; and (8) the demand that organized labor be legally responsible | 


| for its acts. 
1. It must be noted that with the mere granting of an : 
abstract right of labor to organize the Association has not departed | 


N. A. M. "Declarations of Principles," Section 10; Proc. N. A. Ms, 
| 1904, p. 17. 


Proc. N. A. M., 1903, p. 60. 
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| abstract right to organize is without significance. 


| and also denies to it the exercise of the prime function of collec- 


| tive bargaining, it will be apparent that the assertion of the 


| upon the property right so Sacredly guarded by the possessors of 


| the instruments of production. The employer looks upon labor's 


9 
Gompers v. Bueks Stove and Range Company, 221 U. 5. 418 (1911). 
| 10 
| American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council, 257 
|} U. S. 184. : 


| 11 
| 12 


from the common law principle embodied in the doctrine of conspiracy | 


| The central idea of the doctrine of conspiracy is that acts which 


| are lawful when done by an individual may become unlawful when they 


are the objects of concerted agreement. The question as to whether 
a labor combination is lawful or unlawful depends upon whether its 
purposes or its methods are illegal. With the uncertain legal 

9 10 


status of boycotts, picketing, and strikes, labor combinations in 


: America are at the mercey of the social theories of the particular 


l court of trial. Since the Association refuses to go so far as to 


concede the right of primary boycott, peaceful picketing, or strikes, 
it is less liberal than the courts. 


The Association does not object to collective bargaining 


| carried on with organizations similar to company unions or shop 

| committees. It objects strenuously, however, to collective bargain- | 
| ing with trade unions., If one considers, therefore, that the | 
| Association not only denounces some of the important practices of 


: unionism which have been generally considered legal by the courts, | 


Le 


2. The fight ta maintain the open shop in industry is based 


Iron Moulders Union v. Allis-Chalmers Company, 166 Fed. 45. 
Ante p. 46, 47, 55, 56. 
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attempt to establish the closed shop as a menace to his trađitional | 


authority. He cites the Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution as guaranteeing to him and to his PETE 
the right of individual contract. Collective bargaining, which | 
accompanies the closed shop, may be disadvantageous to the employer 
in the distribution of the product. The »roperty right is then 


disturbed. The Manufacturers' Association has urged that the wel- 


fare of the individual, that is to Say his freedom, takes precedence| 
over all other considerations. This view, however, iS a narrow one . | 
As our Social and economic structure becomes more complex, added : 
attention must be given to the social effect of individual action. 


13 
Public and private interests are interdependent. Depression of 


the standards of workers through unfavorable bargaining may have a 
deleterious effect upon society. In-~-so-far as there is a right 

of the non-union man to seek work where he will and a right of the 
employer to employ whom he chooses, there should be a corresponding 
right of the union man to refuse to work with whomever he chooses 
and upon whatever terms or conditions he desires. 

Moreover, the "open shop" as advocated by the National 
Association of Manufacturers means either frankly or implicitly an | 
anti-wunion shop. If the employer be perfectly impartial as regards | 

| his employees' affiliations it is impossible to maintain organiza- : 
tion in the presence of large numbers of non-union men. In plants 
operating under union agreement but open to both union and non-union] 


men the members of the union are likely to object to bearing the 


i 
A 


entire burden of supporting their organization so long as there are 


W ccs ode 2Aaresac teteam ere wuste E A 
13 
Dicey, A. V. Iaw and Opinion in England, Lecture VI. 
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| non-union men who pay no dues but who share in the good wages and 


| working conditions obtained through the union's activity. Such an 

| attitude does not appear to be without justification. When, as 

| occasionally happens, the closed union shop is necessary to dainte 
| collective bargaining, a gunuine believer in the latter cannot raise | 


| any valid objection to the arrangement; unless, indeed, the organ- 


ization attempts to maintain a monopoly of labor by keeping the 
union closed. When the National Association of Manufacturers 

| favors the open shop and denounces collective bargaining through 

| trade unions it grants no significant privilege to the union worker. 
The latter is not likely to maintain union membership and pay dues 
when his union is denied the privilege of representing him. This 

| analysis leads to the conclusion that the Association's. advocacy of 
| the open shop is fundamentally an advocacy of the anti-union shop. 

| 3. The National Association of Manufacturers has character- 
| ized freedom of contract as a valuable personal as well as property 
| right. The wage-earner'’s "property" is considered to be his right 
| to seek an employer and to acquire property in the form of wages, 

| while the employer's "property" is his right to contract for 

| Seevides and operate his business as he desires. The latter 

| individual has sought to protect his property right by use of the 

| injunction. Since the injunction is supposed to be issued only "to 
| protect property from irreparable injury," its extensive use in 


| labor disputes is founded upon the thesis that "business" is 


| property. The Unitéd States Supreme Court has upheld this interpre- | 


l4 ; 
| tation. The logical outcome of a protection of rights in business,| 


Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312 (1921). 
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however, would be to enjoin trade competition, since the destruction| 

: of the competitor's "property" arising therefrom might be of greater| 
consequence than that occasioned by the acts of unions. , 
4. Any form of restriction of output, such as opposition ! 


to the use of machinery or scientific manugement, shorter hours, 


or limiting the number of apprentices, may work a hardship upon all : 
factors in production. The effect of such restriction upon any one 
factor's income is dependent upon the distribution of the product. 
The Association's contention that any form of restriction of output : 
reacts unfavorably upon employers and employees alike has merit 
when applied to the "long run" period. The worker, however, being 
interested in the "Short run" and in his immediate income, opposes : 
the introduction of machinery when it means even a temporary ‘logs 
of his job. His objection to time and motion study is justified l 
whenever his added productivity does not result in a comparable : 
increase in wages. As to the effect of the shorter work-day am j 
week, it may or may not lessen production, depending largely on the : 
element of fatigue connected with the particular factory process. | 
5. Urging in ences a policy of liberality in admitting | 
the immigrant, the National Association of Manufacturers has shown 
a certain flexibility of attitude on this problem quite in contrast 
to its other policies. It has pointed out our need of the intera 
| who because of his extreme mobility, could be, immeđiately absorbed 


into the ranks of the unskilled, thus releasing the American worker 


SSE, taani Adn ten EY 


for more skilled work. But with the restrictive measures of 1917, 


| 1921, and 1924, the Association has shifted its appeal almost 


| entirely to that of better methods of selection, These proposals 
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are commendable, and it would seem that the manufacturers need 
never revert to the former policy of opposing restrictive measures, 


Since capital has proven to so large a degree its power to success- 


fully supplant the human factor in many industries. Iabor's 
problem of unemployment has a more deep seated malady than the 
immigrant tide. Surpluses of labor appear in England as well as 
in America. The unorganized labor market and fluctuations in 


15 
production undoubtedly lie at the foundation of the maladjustment. 


6. The Manufacturers' Association is consistent in its 
condemnation of the lockout since it condemns the strike. To 
refuse to grant labor the right to strike, however, is to object to 
its chief means of defense in case collective bargaining fails. 
| But again, in this position the Association is consistent since it = 


does not sanction true collective bargaining. Both employers and 


employees have found strikes to be a costly form of adjusting 
collective agreements. The loss of wages, profits, and production 


of goods, is an industrial waste; small, however, in comparison to 


| the social losses due to the business cycle or even sickness and 
| accidents. The strike is held in reserve by conservative unionists, | 


| only to be employed as a last resort. It constitutes the ultimate 


| defense of organized labor, and is justified in-so-far as "a part 


| of the pay that men get when they never strike at all is due to 
| l 16 
| their ultimate power to do this.” 


| iescohier, D. D. The Labor Market, p. 16. 
| 16 . 
| Clark, J. B. Problem of Monopoly, p. 62. 
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Both the strike and the boycott depend for much of their 

| effectiveness upon the support of publie opinion, upon picketing, 

| and the use of unfair lists. Employers can disseminate information 
| relative to blacklists, lockouts, and other tactics secretly, since 
: the group is smaller and the relations closer. They can exercise 

! economic pressure upon outsiders, where union coercion is often | 
| physical. As a result the employer enjoys a distinct advantage in : 
| the use of his weapons, while unionism is hampered by legal restric- | 
| tions on picketing and on the publication of unfair lists. | 


7. Class legisiation which gives special privileges to the 


| group legislated for deserves condemnation, while that which has as 
: its purpose the reversal by statute of already existing economic 

| disabilities is praiseworthy. The Association's position has not 

| been consistent in its opposition to child labor legislation and 

3 the minimum wage law for women, Since it has sponsored workmen's 
aomena acts. Each of these types represents recent attempts 
| toward greater consideration of the general welfare, with less 

| concern for the maintenance of formal equality but an increased | 
| desire to establish actual equality. It would seem that the 
| Association was not justified in carrying on its strenuous propa- 
| ganda against the proposed child labor amendment to the Federal 


| Constitution, particularly in consideration of the character of the 
17 


| arguments employed. 


Social legislation will develop with increased knowledge of thg 


| influence of industrialism upon the life of the worker and upon the 


i 


N. A. Me Bulletins, "Why Employers are Opposed to the Twentieth 
Amendment.” February, 1925; “XX Reasons for the Rejection of the 
| Proposed XX Amendment to the Constitution,” 1924, 
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| life of the entire community. The modern community no longer 

| attempts to restrict the disease and misfortune of a group to the 

! group itself. The growing conception of the social solidarity is 

: one of the most important reasons for the development of the police 
| power which attempts to eliminate certain economic inequalities. 

| The more progressive European nations have supplied worthy object 
lessons in labor legislation. American employers operating above 

| the margin enjoy this fortunate position partly because of the 
economy of high wages and good working conditions. Finally, it may 


| be said that effective labor legislation augments the general econom 


ic well-being by pulling up the industrial laggard who "Sweats" his 
labor, or by driving out of business those who jeopardize socially 
desirable standards. 

8. The Association's demand that organized labor be hela 
legally responsible for its acts, as are incorporated bodies, is 
| based upon the concept that the militant practices of unionism 
| destroy property and thus constitute a civil conspiracy. Since in 
| the case of a civil conspiracy, injury to the plaintiff must be 


| proven before damages can be collected, it is first necessary to 
18 


| Show that "business" is property. When the courts grant this, 

| as they have in several notable instances, ane injunction is the 

| logical instrument of remedy. Through the imposition of damages or 
| the imprisonment of labor leaders, strikes and boycotts are crippled 
| and labor's defense breaks down. 


| T8 
| Ante p. 204, 205. 
19 


Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. 274 (1908); Lawlor v. Loewe, 235 U. S. 
522 (1915); Gompers v. Bucks Stove and Range Company, 22 U. S. 418 
(1911); Cf. Hoxie, R. P. Trade Unionism in the United States, p. 
| 234, eer es 
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Labor's difficulty lies in the courts’ extension of the | 


| conception of property rights from the idea that "property is either | 
. 20 ; 


| a product of nature or the results accomplished by labor™ to the 


| idea that the right to do business is a property right. Justice 


| Brandeis declared in a dissenting opinion in Truax v. Corrigan 


al 


| that the employer's "right to carry on business--be it called 


| liberty or property--has value; and he who interferes with the right| 


: right, along with competitors, to make inroads upon profits. If 


without cause renders himself liable. But for cause, the right may | 
be interfered with and even be destroyed. Such cause exists when, | 
in the pursuit of an equal right to further their several interests, | 
his competitors make inroads upon his trade, or when suppliers of | 
merchandise or of labor make inroads upon his profits." It would | 


f 


appear that labor's militant acts are "for cause" in pursuit of its 


"business" be protected as a property right, and unions held 


| responsible for injury to the same; injunctions should be equally 


| applied to restraining the blacklist and the lockout. This principld 


| is, by inference at least, granted in pronouncements of the National} 


| ASsociation of Manufacturers. 


Summary and The labor policies of the Association, constituting 


criticism 


| of methods a definite settled attitude toward industrial 


relations, are vitalized through certain methods of 


| procedure. The methods employed by the manufacturers are: (1) 


| propaganda through the school, the church, the press, the state and 


| Q 2 : | 
Prey, J. P. The Labor Injunction, p.e 41. 
| 21 


Ante p. 204. 
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| industry; (2) endorsements and condemnations of political candidates | 
: and party platforms; (3) legislative activities including the lobby; | 
| (4) humanitarianism, as exemplified in protection from accidents, : 
| workmen's compensation insurance, and vocational education; and (5) 

| advocacy of certain systems of employee representation and stock 

i ownership. 

l. The National Association of Manufacturers, in its resort 

| to the various means of propaganda, is acting wholly within the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of Speech and of tha nei 

| Democracy is founded upon freedom of expression, Though society , 
| may undertake to regulate individual expression, it is probable that | 
| the best way to combat either revolutionary or reactionary ideas is 
| to meet them with opposing Bea 

2. The problem of the adjustment of class conflicts resolves | 
: itself into a political problem, that of getting elected or appoint- | 
| 6d to office law-makers who will be guided by a rational social 

| purpose. Labor is just as aggressive in its attempt to attain this 
| goal through endorsement or condemnation of political candidates 7 
) ana platforms as is the National Association of Manufacturers, Bach | 
| has an equal right to condemn or approve, and to win the support of 
| the electorate. 

3. It is the settled opinion of good authority that any 

| individual or any association of individuals interested in legisla- 
| tion has the right to present arguments before a committee, or to 

| appeal to a legislator personally, and "by education and argument 
Constitution of the United States, ineninentss Artiele I. 


£3 | 
Ante p. 95. 
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24 
| seek to convince his judgment and his conscience." The National 


l Association of Manufacturers cannot be justly criticized because of | 
| the extensive use of this method, which includes "proper" imna | 
| That the Association resorted to certain phases of "improper" lobby- | 
| ing prior to 1913 seems evident from the congressional investigation | 
| of that PRR 

4. In a survey of the constructive work performed by the 

: Association, one finds it leading in the movement for accident 

| prevention and workmen's compensation. Its advocacy of health 

| surveys in the place of sickness insSurance--prevention instead of 

| cure~--is hardly subject to criticism in consideration of labor's 
inert attitude and little social consciousness of the need. The 

| common support of vocational education by the Association and 

| organized labor is commendable. While it is true that humanitarian | 
| and economic interests cannot be dissociated, this fact should not 
| blind one to the benefits which accrue to labor through industrial 
| betterment projects sponsored by capital. | 


5. Upon the problem of employee representation, the National 


h 


Association of Manufacturers has shown exceptional power to readjust | 
| its methods--not principles--to conform to recent tendencies. With : 


| the phenomenal growth of shop committees in the period following the | 


| War, each manufacturer was encouraged to act as he deemed wise in 
| the adoption or rejection of the system. The fundamental principle 
gear et eae ee Oe er ee 
| Report of Select Committee of the House of Representatives 
appointed under House Resolution 198, "Charges Against Members 
| of the House and Lobby Activities," 63d Congress, 2d Session, 
House of Representatives, Report No. 113, p. £4. 
| 25 
Ante p. 138. 
26 
| Ante p. 138-141. 
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that "employers must be unmolested and unhampered in the management 
of their on GG Still maintained in the Association's opposi- 
tion to the placing of employee representatives on boards of 
ETT Profit sharing is thought by some to be paternalistic, 

| and employee stock ownership is likewise condemned as destructive tol 
the solidarity of unionism. These, however, have served to awaken 
the worker's interest in increased production, and thus possess 

| merit. Yet, these devices will not fully satisfy workmen who demand | 
7 responsible powers commensurate with their intelligence. An effort : 
| must be made not only to remove the conscious discontent, but to 

| give the workingman an opportunity to develop his latent powers 
through a real share in the responsibilities of industrial manage- 
ee 

| Achieve- Measurement of the achievements of the National 

ener Association of Manufacturers is uncertain, and at the 


| best but an estimate. The degree to which the Association influ- 


ences legislation and American thought cannot be ascertained through | 


| statistical processes. Organized labor recognizes the power of its 
30. 
| opponent to obstruct labor legislation and moid public opinion. 


| Various attempts have been made to measure the effect of this power 
| 31 

i upon labor and society in general. The Association itself has 

32 

| enumerated its achievements. Its political activities have 


| certainly had their influence. These activities have without doubt | 


| N. A. M. "Declaration of Principles," Section 6. 
| 28 i 
Ante p. 195, 196. 
29 i 
Cf. Brandeis, L. A. "The Preferential Shop," Human Engineering, 
| April, 1918, p. 179. 
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aided materially in an extended use of the injunction in labor 
disputes; in making unions and their members more nearly responsible| 
for acts of the union; in holding labor under the ban of the anti- | 
trust acts; in destroying the possibility of an effective boycott 
or picket, and in weakening the legal status of the strike; in the 
maintenance of the open shop in many industries, particularly in | 
coal fields where independent producers have been patronized; in the| 
obstruction of certain labor legislation and constitutional amend- | 
ments; in sponsoring workmen's compensation laws and provisions for 
health, safety, and vocational education; in the making of party 
platforms; and in influencing the courts in their endeavor to 
protect "constitutional liberties." 
In considering the other aspect of the Association's activitiey 
that of propaganda, its achievements are less conorete. Appeals 
are made to the masses in the endeavor to gain approval or dis- | 
| approval of legislative and judicial acts, which have been sponsored | 
| by a minority propertied sae The degree to which public | 
opinion is influenced cannot be determined. There is reason to 
: believe, however, that upon an issue of universal concern, sguch as 
|z 
l American Federation of Labor History, Encyclopedia, Reference 
| Book, vol. i, pe 298-300. 
| a eshol: I. F. "Labor Met by its Own Methods,” World's Work, 


| vol. vii, January, 1904, p. 4309-4314; Baker, R. 5. “Organized 
| Capital Challenges Organized lahor; The New Employers’ Association 


| Movement," MeClure's Magazine, July, 1904, p. 279-292; Hoyt, H. 
|W. "Manufacturers’ Associations, Labor Organizations, and Arbitra- 
|} tion.” Engineering Magazine, May, 1900, vol. xix, p. 175-176; 

| Wright, P. G. "Organized labor and Organized Business." Quarterly 
| Journal of Economics, vol. xxix, p. 235-261. 
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|. Proc., N. A. Me, 1926, p. 65, 64, 71: 1910, p. 105, 106; N. A. M. 
Bulletin, "The Nation's Industry in Convention," p. 67. 


Cf. Ireland, Alleyne. Democracy and the Human Equation, passim, 
| Spec. pe 67, 116, 194, 225. f 
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the proposed twentieth amendment to the Constitution, Association 
propaganda has produced a discernible effect. On questions involv- 
ing the practices of unionism, it is probable that less can be 
accomplished through propaganda, since the appeal to the publie is 
not so general. Therefore, Since direct influence upon legislation 
is more certain and immediate in its effect, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has probably achieved most through its 


political activities. 
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